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EDITORIAL 


istory doesn't move 
ina straight line. 
Neither does it move 
at a steady pace. It 
loops and it cycles. It jolts and 
it breaks. There are periods 
that feel like stasis, history in 
deep freeze, change impossible. 
Perhaps history is claggy. The 
present stretches out because 
it's caught on something that 
won't give. Yet the pressure 
builds up. Until... BAMN. 
Possibility explodes, change 
accelerates, history jumps off the 
line. Then all too often we get a 
reversal, potential closed down, 
return to the norm. 

The time it takes to go 
through this cycle has been 
accelerating. 2011, the year of 
protest, was followed by a period 
of restoration. This closing off 
only produces a displacement 
of pressure. In Europe it has 
emerged again in the electoral 
realm, playing havoc with the 
established parliamentary 
consensus. However this shift 
has only made events more 
difficult to predict. The focus flits 
from issue to issue, from country 
to country, from party to party. 

Of course, a period of change 
is always difficult to grasp, 
particularly when you're trapped 
within it. Back in 1852 Marx 
wrote about how hard it is to 
see the new. At the moment of 
its creation, he says, it clothes 
itself in the traditions of past 
generations. We should have 
learnt this lesson but who could 
have predicted that the new of 
2015 would come clothed in the 
crumpled beige suits of Jeremy 
Corbyn? A recent Novara Media 
article asked whether there's a 
Corbo-futurism waiting to take 
off its corduroy jacket. We don't 


know. Perhaps that's the wrong 
way to phrase the question. 
Corbynmania is best seen as 

a symptom of, rather thana 
specific cause of, wider changes. 
No matter how it plays out, the 
very fact that such an unlikely 
figure can provide a focal point 
for an emerging Left proves once 
again that we are not in ordinary 
times. The crisis of neoliberalism 
is far from played out. 

Unpredictability provides real 
difficulty for those of us intent 
on establishing ongoing strategy 
beyond both individual events 
and electoral cycles. We can't 
know for sure what focal points 
will arise. We can't be certain 
what issue will blow up or how 
long any explosion will last. In 
our election special, issue 1.5, we 
discussed the idea of the social 
strike. The very phrase seems 
to predict that labour struggles 
will be the epicentre of future 
explosions. Yet the crisis of 
social reproduction is exploding 
in other areas too: in London 
it's housing struggles, in the 
US it's Black Lives Matters, and 
everywhere there is rage at the 
lack of real democracy. So does 
the idea of a social strike put all 
its eggs in one basket? And is 
that basket the wrong one? 

It's useful here to distinguish 
between specific initiatives or 
interventions and a broader 
strategic orientation. In his 
article, Rodrigo Nunes calls 
the former “wagers”; they're 
attempts to spark or accelerate 
a particular campaign, strike or 
action into an explosion that 
draws significant amounts 
of people to it and shifts the 
balance of forces in a favourable 
direction. These are wagers 
or gambles because we can 


never be sure what's going to 
take off. They're explosions 
because recent history suggests 
the things that blow up fast 
can disappear just as quickly. 
A strategic orientation is 
something different. It's a broader 
picture of the conjuncture, a 
loose idea of what might be 
possible and an identification of 
key functions that any effective 
initiative will need to address. 

In issue 1.5 we outlined three 
key functions of the social 
strike that must be brought 
into an amplificatory relation 
in order to open up space for 
collective action and protect 
it from a zombie-neoliberalism 
pathologically committed to 
its elimination. These were 1) 
making new conditions visible, 
2) disrupting the circulation of 
capital, and 3) directly moving 
social relations ina more 
sociable, collective direction. 

We derived these functions 
from the idea of the social strike 
but they seem relevant beyond a 
particular form of action. Given 
the structure of contemporary 
capitalism and the dominance 
of neoliberal governance any 
strategy for change will have 
similar problems to address. A 
successful strategic orientation 
structures the initiatives or 
‘wagers’ drawn from it so they 
reinforce, rather than undermine, 
compatible initiatives produced 
by others. At the present 
moment, for instance, it seems 
that those seeking some new 
form of social democracy will 
have to fulfill similar functions to 
those of us seeking more radical 
change. 

In our last issue we predicted 
that the electoral turn would get 
into trouble. We predicted the 
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relative impotence of individual 
governments in the face of 
neoliberalism’s anti-democratic 
mood. You can't just vote your 
way out of neoliberalism. But we 
didn't say electoral politics were 
irrelevant. There is a growing 
common sense that struggle in 
both the electoral and extra- 
parliamentary spheres is needed 
to escape our current situation. 
Indeed we said that even at their 
point of failure what we call 
‘Plan B’ electoral politics can 

be useful when they clarify the 
anti-democratic devices working 
against collective action. Yet 
when we talk about making 
things visible we don't just mean 
raising awareness. What we have 
in mind is the ability to make 

the new conditions into a key 
political problem which can't be 
avoided. Let's look at how this 
works in terms of recent events 
in Greece. 

The weeks around the Greek 
referendum were certainly a 
period of accelerated history. 
We got the lessons of a decade 
in the space of a week. First the 
Greek people defied financialised 
terror to deliver an astounding 
OXI! (No!) to the Troika's 
austerity. Then within a week 
the capitulation of the prime 
minister, Alexis Tsipras, exposed 
the lack of leverage national 
governments have in the face 
of supra-national operations of 
power. 

The theme of this issue 
of bamnis: ‘How can we 
weaponise social reproduction?’ 
We ask this question knowing 
full well that social reproduction 
has always been weaponised; 
usually against us. The run up 
to the Greek referendum was a 
classic example. The provocation 


When we talk about 


making things 
visible we dont 


just mean raising 
awareness. What 
we have in mind is 
the ability to make 
the new conditions 
into a key political 


problem which 


cant be avoided 


of a bank run and the closing 
of the banks was engineered to 
induce panic and shock in the 
Greek people. The weapon of 
choice for neoliberal elites is 
the use of financial leverage to 
threaten or produce a crisis of 
social reproduction. A factor 

in the Greek people's ability 

to resist this blackmail was 

the development of networks 
of solidarity projects, such 

as collective kitchens, self- 
organised clinics and food 
banks. The more people's social 
reproduction is insulated from 
both financial markets and direct 
reliance on the State then the 
better they are able to resist 
financial terrorism. Collective 
self-reproduction projects are 
shock absorbers. 

Alongside the question we 
posed in the last issue: ‘How do 
we socialise strikes?’ we need to 
ask the complementary question: 
‘How do we politicise existing 


self-reproduction projects?’ Both 
these questions are intended 
to help cross that gap between 
where we are now and where 
we need to get to if we're to 
exercise the necessary degree of 
leverage revealed by the Greek 
situation. Leverage is needed 
whether you see elections as 
the central arena for politics 
or just a supplementary one. 
Yet when we ask: ‘How do we 
socialise strikes?’ this might not 
always be the best way to pose 
the problem. When the struggle 
is in the care sector, as Jack 
MacBean’s article investigates, 
then the emphasis should be 
on diffusing the effect on those 
being cared for, by socialising 
its impact, and directing the 
disruption towards management 
and capital. When the struggle 
is in other sectors, logistics for 
instance, then the emphasis may 
be on how social movements can 
act as force multipliers for those 
more directly involved. Alex 
Long's article suggests that the 
perspective of the social strike 
provokes strikes that look more 
like days of action and days of 
action that look more like strikes. 
Then again when it’s around 
amore general issue, such as 
the annulment of democracy 
in Greece, then leverage would 
entail a general shut down of 
‘business as usual’ until the 
course of action is reversed. 
When we ask: ‘How do we 
politicise self-reproduction 
projects?’ we're addressing 
the need to escape from the 
depoliticised charity model of 
projects such as food banks in 
the UK. Tanya Serisier’s article, 
on the other hand, points to 
some of the problems of gaining 
state funding for movement 
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projects. The funding of rape 
crisis centres and domestic 
violence shelters has certainly 
gained them public legitimacy 
but has also produced a 
professionalisation that removes 
them from their self-organised 
roots. A reliance on the state has 
also left such projects vulnerable 
to reversals in government policy, 
such as austerity-driven funding 
cuts. In Spain and Greece, by 
contrast, autonomous projects 
are linked together into chains 
of solidarity and are explicitly 
part of anti-neoliberal political 
movements. The big problem for 
autonomous self-reproduction, 
however, is not just the lack 

of financial resources but also 
available time and attention. In 
normal life most people have 
neither the time nor energy 

to initiate a solidarity project 


‘Neither work nor leisure’ — graffiti in Leeds by The Pleasure Tendency (see page 11) 


from scratch. But Corbynmania, 
the #GreenSurge, Occupy, and 
numerous other explosions have 
shown us the vast and growing 
level of disgruntlement that 
people have with things the way 
they are. There's a far bigger pool 
of people who could potentially 
be drawn into anti-neoliberal and 
anti-capitalist initiatives. Yet this 
may only happen episodically 
and with an explosive dynamic. 
Self-reproduction projects, for 
instance, have the potential to 
replicate virally if they're linked to 
the problematisation of specific 
aspects of the current crisis. In 
less explosive moments smaller 
groups of activists can not only 
attempt to politicise existing 
projects but also develop 

their own projects specifically 
crafted to be modular and easily 
replicable. These can act as 


examples to be picked up when 
the time is right. 

At the moment were still 
within the electoral turn. Yet we 
believe that attention will soon 
turn to the extra-parliamentary 
realm. While electoral politics 
has its role to play, events this 
year have already exposed its 
limitations. Weaponising social 
reproduction, either through 
collective projects with a level 
of autonomy from capital and 
the State, or through more 
directly antagonistic politics, 
has an additional third aspect, 
beyond making conditions 
visible and exercising leverage. 
Both approaches are able to 
directly shift social relations in 
amore socialised, communistic 
direction. It is in this sphere that 
change fundamentally takes 
place. @ 
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Alex Long has been kicking 
about the autonomous scene 
since stepping into a riot on 18 
June 1999 and has been active 
in organising mass actions and 
forming groups ever since. A 
founder member of Plan C. 


Camille Barbagallo is a 
feminist, mother, radical 
activist and researcher 
(though not necessarily in 
that order) currently living in 
upstate New York. She spends 
her time working for PM Press 
and is a member of Plan C and 
one of the editors of bamn. 

In her spare time she helped 
to establish the Common 
House in east London. She 
has spent the last six years 
doing, writing and thinking 
about reproduction and being 
involved in the sex worker 
rights movement. 


CMX FWD ‘What the fuck 

is social reproduction?’ is 

a comic-essay that maps 

the connections between 
domestic labour, misogyny and 
racism as well as instances 
of resistance as visualised in 
comics and graphic art. For 
the creation of this essay the 
images were hand-drawn. The 
only reproduction of original 
material has been kindly 
made possible by CEDOZ 
(Centro de Documentacion 
sobre Zapatismo) on page 59. 
Drawn references in order of 
appearance: Bof and Buzz by 
Leanne Franson / Mafalda by 
Quino / Taller Tupac Amaru 

/ Power to the People by 
Emory Douglas / Klan figures 
by Philip Guston / Aunt May 
by Gil Kane / Hothead Paisan 
by Diane DiMassa / Olive Oyl 
by E. C. Segar / Girl Magazine 
UK, artist unknown / Joe 
Palooka by Ham Fisher / 
Luba by Gilbert Hernandez / 
Mammy Two Shoes by William 
Hanna and Joseph Barbera 

/ Snow White by Walt Disney 
/ Capitalism also depends 

on Domestic Labour by the 
See Red Collective / Wages 
for Housework Campaign 
poster / Mary's Asshole by 


Hanako Yamada / Handala 

by Naji Al-Ali. This material 
has been compiled as part 

of collective research into 
social reproduction and has 
been produced for purely 
informative reasons. The 
authors have not benefited 
financially from this work and 
its publication. 


Craig McVee has been in Plan 
C since 2013, andabamn 
editor since 2014. Bolshy 
from a young age, he became 
politically active in the 2010 
student movement but had to 
leave Millbank early to catch 
a coach home. His previous 
career options have included 
optics, wedding planning, 

the army, gym membership 
sales, cocktail flairing and 
working on an assembly line. 
Having returned to education 
to study philosophy he now 
has no career options, so 

he is studying for a PhD on 
technology and work. 


Gareth Brown is abamn 
editor and a member of Plan 
C since the outset. He lives in 
a terraced house full of dusty 
things in Harehills, Leeds. He's 
still (but only just) a student 
despite being nearly 40 for 
fuck’s sake. He's a parent and 
participant in the International 
Surrealist Movement with 

a background in alter- 
globalisationist struggles and 
ecological activism. 


Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
recently lectured on W.E.B. 
du Bois and the general strike 
and was awarded the 2012 
Kyoto prize in recognition of 
her contribution to Arts and 
Philosophy.Her recent book 
An Aesthetic Education in the 
Era of Globalization features 
amongst others essays on 
Marx, Tagore, Gramsci and 
Hall. She is a distinguished 
University Professor at 
Columbia University. 


Jack MacBean is a 
photographer and member of 
Plan C. He has also worked as 
a carer for a number of years 
supporting people diagnosed 
with dementia. You can 

find more of his work on his 
website jackmacbean.com. 


Keir Milburn has been active 
in social movement since the 
late 1980s. As a member of The 
Free Association (a collective 
writing project) he co-wrote 
the book Moments of Excess 
(2010). He was a founding- 
editor of Turbulence magazine, 
is amember of Plan C and is 
one of the editors of bamn. He 
is currently writing a book on 
political explosions. 


Mark Fisher is the author of 
Capitalist Realism (2009), 
Ghosts Of My Life: Writings 
on Depression, Hauntology 
and Lost Futures (2014), and 
the blog k-punk (k-punk. 
org). His writing has 
appeared in New Humanist, 
Frieze, Sight&Sound, and 
many other publications. 
He is a lecturer in Visual 
Cultures at Goldsmiths, 
University of London. He 

is also the co-producer, 
with Justin Barton, of two 
acclaimed audio-essays: 
londonunderlondon (2005) 
and On Vanishing Land (2013). 


Nadia Idle is an anarcha- 
Waitrose, samba playing, solo- 
poly, hedonist control freak 
and institutionalised activist 
from London and the world. 
She co-edited Tweets from 
Tahrir: Egypt's revolution in the 
words of the people who made 
it and is amember of Plan C. 


Nic Beuret works and writes 
on ecological catastrophe 

and the limits of the liberal 
imagination. He's currently 
finishing a PhD at Leicester 
University on the praxis of 
ecological catastrophe. He's 

a Fisher Fellow at Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, New 
York, exploring gender and the 
Anthropocene. He is a member 
of Plan C London. 


Rodrigo Nunes is a lecturer 

in modern and contemporary 
philosophy at PUC-Rio, 

Brazil, which pays his way 
without massively corroding 
his soul, but leaves him 

little time for activism. He 

has been an organiser and 
popular educator in several 
different initiatives over the 
years, among which the first 
three editions of the World 
Social Forum. He is the 

author of Organisation of the 
Organisationless, edited a 
dossier on the 2013 protests in 
Brazil for Les Temps Modernes, 
and is a former editor of 
Turbulence. 


Sean Farmelo is a bicycle 
instructor and graphic 
designer. As a student he 
helped set up the national 
network Students For 
Co-operation along with 

two co-operatives at his 
university—the Green Bike 
Project and the Birmingham 
Student Housing Co-operative. 
Sean is an editor of the 
co-operative newspaper Slaney 
Street and a member of Plan C. 


Seth Wheeler is a founding 
member of Plan C and 
currently divides his time 
between bouts of parenting, 
writing his thesis (concerned 
with the history of the 
‘Libertarian Left’ in the 1970s) 
and worrying about the future. 


Tanya Serisier has been 
involved in queer and 

feminist activism for over a 
decade. Previously she lived 

in Australia where, among 
other things, she was involved 
in anti-border activism, 
community organising against 
sexual violence, and the Camp 
Betty queer festivals, whilst 
working precariously as a 
casual academic. In January 
2014 she moved to Belfast. 
Now working at Queens 
University, she researches 
and teaches about gender, 
sexuality and violence. 
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The strike is dead. 
Long live 


e Str 


If the age of strikes is over, how can we 
strike today? Alex Long considers the 


potential for the social strike 


he age of strikes is 

over. Centuries of 

working class power 

built upon both the 
ability to collectively withdraw 
our labour, as well as the thriving 
communities that gave life to 
working class cultures of solidarity, 
have been attacked, restructured 
and largely fallen into decline. 
Where once manufacturing 
industries populated large parts 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
today it is shopping centres and 
leisure parks that symbolise 
development for those ‘lucky’ 
areas marked for regeneration. 
The rest remain abandoned to a 
post-industrial nightmare with low 
paid, precarious, zero-hour service 
jobs for the many and higher paid 
tech and financial services jobs for 
the few. 

The development of industrial 

capitalism enabled labour to 
be organised and disciplined. It 
structured people’s education, 


where they lived, who they related 
to, how they spoke and what their 
needs and desires were. Solidarity 
was not an ideological concept 
deployed to transcend capitalism 
but a basic means of survival. Yet 
withdrawal of labour was the key 
mechanism through which the 
interests of workers were made 
visible and the interests of the 
bosses were curtailed. So what has 
changed? 


THE MARGINALISATION OF THE 
“WORKER’ IDENTITY 

When we place the identity of 
being ‘a worker’ alongside those 
significant social movements 
around identities that are not 
founded on work then we can see 
the rise of the latter as, in part, a 
rejection of being reduced to the 
former. We should make it clear 
then that we are not interested in 
a ‘return’ to the singular subject 
of the worker. There’s certainly 
plenty we might miss about a time 


ike 


when workers in certain industries 
were able to strike for months on 
end. We can mourn the loss of 
social power that such leverage 
brought about. Yet in mourning 
we should also recognise the 
futility of attempting to go back 
to some ‘Golden Age’ before the 
1980s defeat of the miners as well 
as the problems and erasures that 
accompanied that time. 

Of course the working class 
were not just defeated in Britain. 

A similar and connected process 
occurred right across the major 
developed capitalist countries. 
Beyond the key industries of 
logistics, energy and transport 
there have been few big victories 
achieved through collective 
industrial action. The general 
strike, imagined as waged workers 
joining together in collective 
action escalating across all sectors, 
has lost any sense of viability. Even 
if it were possible would it still be 
effective? 

To rediscover our leverage we 
need to see what has changed but 
that also entails revealing what 
was hidden during the highpoint of 
working class power. It is, after all, 
that moment that still dominates 
Left imaginations and obscures our 
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view of the present. We need, then, 
to recognise the omnipresence 

of care and the way reproductive 
work is central to how work works. 
An orientation towards care brings 
to the fore the role of unwaged 
work in our reproduction. It 

also highlights the need for our 
reproduction to continue when 

we are on strike. It may even show 
us how to build self-sustaining 
movements for change. 

This is true no matter what 
sector we look at but an analysis 
of care work has a particularly 
illustrative role. An effective strike 
of care workers will have to involve 
parents, patients and “service 
users” in supporting the strike; this 
implies the building of alternative 
structures to continue that care, 
whilst also maintaining leverage 
within the disputes. The structures 
that emerge in the course of 
struggle might then form the 
basis for ongoing, self-organised, 
non-capitalist means of meeting 
our reproductive needs. This 
socialising of our reproduction will 
be necessary both to just survive 
under a contemporary capitalist 


system and to move to a potential 
communist one. 

Yet the example of care 
strikes throws up a difficult 
problem: at what point would 
socialising a strike be considered 
as undermining it? Take the 
example of organising a creche 
during a national teacher’s strike 
so parents can collectively care 
for the children. Would this just 
allow more parents to get to 
work? Strikes are meant to be 
inconvenient. Their disruptive 
impact is their power and leverage 
comes through the knock-on effect 
on the other people’s ability work. 
We will have to build self-organised 
responses to strikes that don’t just 
shoot the strikers in the foot. 


ACTIVISTS BEING ACTIVISTS? 
So what would a social strike 
look like? Some actually 

existing examples might look 

a little familiar to those of us 
accustomed to ‘days of action’. 
While their ability to mobilise 
different campaigns onto the 
streets has been impressive they 
seem to have trapped in the 


activist horizon. This appearance, 
however, masks some different 
possibilities. The social strike has 
the potential to move beyond the 
‘day of action’ model because it 
can help us get to grips with the 
domination of our lives by the 
contemporary operation of capital 
in a way that doesn’t fetishise 
our role as ‘workers’. And, by 
not foregrounding the need to 
reproduce ourselves as ‘workers’, 
the social strike doesn’t presuppose 
capitalism’s continued existence. 
So it may not be a problem if, in the 
first instance, the perspective of 
the social strike makes us organise 
strikes that look more like days of 
action and days of action that look 
more like strikes. 

A social strike is a strike 
that occurs on multiple terrains 
and spaces. By this I mean it’s 
a strike that is not confined to 
one workplace, sector or locality. 
It’s not enacted by a single 
homogeneous subject but by a 
multitude of different subjects. It 
allows some fluidity in changing 
from one identity to another, say 
from worker to mother to student 
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and back again. It isn’t defined by 
the singular identity of worker, 
a worker that is always a worker 
regardless of the multiple other 
demands from other ‘roles’. 
After all, work is omnipresent: it 
continues long after we leave our 
official places of work. We work 
as producers but also we work on 
the other side of the relationship, 
as consumers, as clients and 
service providers. The social strike 
offers the possibility of building 
up relationships of solidarity, 
communication, knowledge, and 
shared culture, and in doing so 
recognising their importance 
in twenty-first century class 
formation. To be able to strike 
today means we cannot strike 
on only one terrain. To disrupt 
the flow of capital we need to 
block all of its avenues—both 
metaphorically and literally. 

As much as we might wish 
otherwise, we can no longer 
rely on a model of widespread 
industrial strikes. That imaginary 
has been defeated. But let us be 
clear—it’s not our generation that 
has been defeated. It was that of 
our parents. We know that when 
discontent, revolt, and rebellion 
explode now they do so in forms 
that reflect the changes that have 
taken place. 


SOCIALISING AND STAKING 
CLAIM IN STRIKES 

To socialise the strike is not merely 
to act in support of existing forms 
of strike action, it goes beyond 
traditional notions of solidarity. 

It proposes action to build and 
develop the necessary means of 
living. The social strike brings up 
the question of infrastructure, 
both our capacity to organise 
what resources we have and the 
question of seizing those we don't. 


To disrupt the flow of capital we 
need to block all of its avenues— 
both metaphorically and literally 


When we argue that we 
need to bring the commons and 
reproduction to the centre of 
politics, we do so for two reasons. 
Firstly we need to make visible 
the vast amount of hidden and 
devalued work within what’s 
generally considered ‘politics’. 
This includes the feminised 
and racialised work of making 
and remaking people on a daily 
and intergenerational basis. In 
the second instance, to bring 
reproduction to the centre of 
politics is to make clear the 
function of reproduction in 
contemporary capitalism. It will 
take much more time and effort 
to develop a politics that neither 
romanticises reproduction— 
itis after all what produces and 
reproduces humans as workers— 
nor continues to devalue it by 
refusing to acknowledge our 
dependence on others. The task 
surely is to transform the terrain 
of reproduction and seize control 
of our work and labour so that it 
serves the needs and desires of 
people and the earth we inhabit. 


SOCIAL STRIKES AND THEIR 
POSSIBLE USE 

The social strike is not anew 
idea in itself. We can cite William 
Benbow’s 1832 proposal for 

a “Grand National Holiday” 

as an early example. It does, 
though, seem to have a renewed 
potential in our world of ever 
more fragmented forms of work 
and workers. Despite a few 
admirable attempts the trade 


unions haven't created space for 
the participation of other types 
of workers (including precarious 
workers, students, unemployed, 
unwaged workers). The potential 
for trade unions to become 
wider social movement actors 
has serious limitations. They are 
trapped in their role as negotiators 
for capital and increasing 
marginalised by globalisation and 
deindustrialisation. 

So who would respond to 
the invoking of a social strike? 
Who would participate and how 
would it be realised? A first step in 
finding out could be the creation 
of joint forums to discuss different 
experiences of work. We could 
circulate the findings, discuss 
methods of mutual support and 
formulate effective campaigns. It 
would take careful effort to create 
spaces of inclusion rather than 
segmentation as these would 
not be tied to single workplace 
grievances but would be attempts 
to find what is common and 
generalisable. This has the 
potential to expand the types of 
labour that are visible, valued 
and included, which on its own is 
important enough to prompt our 
engagement. Yet for a social strike 
to have resonance we would need 
to find a new kind of common 
subject: one that is fluid and 
not defined by specific types of 
work; one that doesn’t limit itself 
to reductive identities or purely 
economic struggle but one that 
still seeks to act in solidarity with 
others. @ 
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Great 
days 


Gareth Brown remembers his late 


friend Mike Peters and his old group 


The Pleasure Tendency 


n June I lost a treasured friend 
and comrade, Mike Peters. It 
wasn’t completely out of the 
blue because Mike had been 
struggling with heart problems for 
several years. I’d felt confident, 
however, that I would have longer 
to continue to get to know him 
better. I suspect this is always 
how one feels when a friend dies. 
I'd first met Mike in 2000 when 
I was a student at Leeds Met 
(now known as Leeds Beckett 
University), where he’d been an 
academic since its polytechnic 
days. The shared terrain of our 
friendship though, since 2005 
at least, was the Leeds Surrealist 
Group (LSG). Beyond that, he 
was a very welcome critical 
presence both for me and for many 
others whose ongoing political 
radicalisation was ectopic with 
regards to anarchist and socialist 


orthodoxies. I didn’t always agree 
with him and I still frequently 
find myself mentally playing out 
the next round of our ongoing 
arguments (now irretrievably 
trapped in stalemate), but he hada 
huge hand in helping me to learn 
how to think for myself and he 
approached collective organising 
with an honesty, vulnerability 
and kindness that for many of us 
remains always just out of reach. 
I’d taken on drafting an 
obituary for Mike for the LSG 
blog. Partly because of this, but 
also as an aid to grieving (not 
as a defence against grief but as 
a means of helping it to be the 
best grief it could be), I found 
myself looking back over the 
various political projects and 
interventions he’d been involved 
in over the years. When I initially 
made his acquaintance the 


influential magazine Here & Now 
had relatively recently folded; 
Mike had been an editor for 10 

of its 12 years, and a contributor 
before that. Here & Now was still 
very much a presence on the 
libertarian left and was notable for 
its open and anti-cynical approach 
to the subversive practices and 
communities that were beginning 
to coalesce as the nascent alter/ 
anti-globalisation movement 
(rather than going down the 

‘It’s not proper anarchism/ 
communism/class struggle’ route). 
As such it can be credited with 
helping to dig through from one 
political generation to the next, 
carrying back and forth mine- 
carts full of ideas that still made 
sense in the new context. From 

a position situated within what 

is now undeniably a political 
generation subsequent to the alter- 
globalisationist one, there’s still a 
clear channel running back to Here 
& Now even though so many other 
publications that remained active 
for much longer have become 
impassably clogged with the 

shed hairs and dead skin of failed 
ideologies. 

The image that accompanies 
this article is a poster that was 
produced by the group that, in 
terms of Mike’s involvement at 
least, was the precursor to Here & 
Now. The Pleasure Tendency was 
a West Yorkshire-based collective 
active throughout most of the 80s, 
whose innumerable booklets are 
now quite hard to find (although 
there have been rumours of an 
ongoing digitisation project). They 
were, I think it’s not unfair to say, 
part of that continuum that took 
inspiration from the Situationist 
International and similarly had a 
focus on the critique of capitalist 
consumption. If their writing had 
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OUTSIDE POWER’S CROWDED 
CORRAL, SOME EXPERIENCES 
STILL RUN WILD AND FREE 


GREAT DAYS! 


* Remember How It Felt 
The Day You All Walked Out On Strike! 


* Remember How It Felt 
The First Day You Fell In Love! 


* Remember How It Felt 
The Day You Told Your Boss To Go To Hell! 


* Remember How It Felt 


The Day You Had Time 
To Do Exactly What You Wanted! 


WHY CAN’T EVERY DAY 
BE LIKE THAT? 


TOGETHER WE CAN MAKE 
A REVOLUTION WHERE 
EVERY DAY IS 
LIVED INTENSELY 


You have the wealth of Kings and Queens, 
yet live not like them... Why not? 


=~ 


a central target though, it was 

the production and reproduction 
of different subjectivities by and 
for capital. Their Theses Against 
Cynicism are exemplary here—“A 
cynic is someone who does not 
want to be disturbed by knowledge 
of reality and its possibilities, 
and is prepared to be buried 

alive for fear of being found out 
to be the victim of a pathetic 
fraud.” In attempting to create 
and to foster resistance to these 
processes their writing conveys a 
particular emphasis on humour, 
the joyfulness of revolt and the 


sense of hope that necessarily 
underpins the revolutionary 
project. At the time, it wouldn't 
have seemed particularly unusual 
to have hope, joy and laughter 

at the centre of political practice 
(although the analytical edge that 
The Pleasure Tendency brought 
to it makes them somewhat 
unique) and it’s not hard to see 
these concerns carried over into 
and adapted by the movements 
of the 90s and early 2000s. Ina 
time such as the present though, 
wherein the broader left places no 
emphasis on the production of joy, 


In a time such as 
the present, this 
pleasure inflection 
re-presents itself 
as a proposition 
of stunning and 
magnetic beauty 


but instead asks that we measure 
it by the number of attendees 
on nauseatingly futile A-to-B 
marches and where shaming 
and humiliation are paramount 
amongst the tools of radical 
political discourse, this pleasure 
inflection—and the audacious 
notion that being a revolutionary 
should actually be fun rather than 
drudgery—tre-presents itself as 
a proposition of stunning and 
magnetic beauty. 

I know little about this poster. 
It takes some of its text from the 
booklet Life and its Replacement 
with a Dull Reflection of Itself, 
that the group published in 1984, 
so presumably it’s from about 
the same time. Whether it was 


particular struggle at a significant 
moment, I couldn’t say. Likewise, 
I don’t know if it wallpapered the 
red clay bricks of inner city Leeds 
and Bradford or whether it was 


of the northern haunts of the 
radical left or given out by hand. 
Whatever the distribution history, 
it’s a funny poster the underlying 


reshape the new political terrains 
we occupy. @ 
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produced as an intervention into a 


instead pinned only in the interiors 


spirit of which we would do well to 
carry with us in order to renew and 


Big 
Flame 


Seth Wheeler interviews former member 


Max Farrar 


ometimes you develop 
a crush that never goes 
away. On a good day, the 
object of our attention 
represents all the things we like 
about ourselves or at the very 
least who we would like to be. 

Big Flame were a 
revolutionary socialist 
organisation that were active in 
the UK between 1970-1985. Big 
Flame had a strong influx of the 
type of Marxism being forged 
at the time in Italy by Sofri, 

Negri and Tronti, sometimes 
summarised as ‘autonomist’. 

Big Flame were influenced by 
CLR James’ position on black 
struggle, were strongly feminist, 
anti-racist and internationalist— 
particularly influenced by the 
revolutionary movements in 
Chile, Portugal and the north 

of Ireland. Like all good start- 
ups, the pilot for Big Flame 

was in 1970 as an independent 
radical newspaper in Liverpool— 
with about six people, all non- 
aligned but with experience 

in far left politics. That paper 


folded after seven issues, but 
two of the contributors formed 
another group in 1972 and started 
producing a new monthly Big 
Flame newspaper. It was sold on 
demonstrations and got noticed 
by people in other cities— 
particularly those who were also 
producing local, radical papers. 
One of these was the Cambridge 
Shilling Paper, and some of 
those highly-educated young 
people moved to Liverpool on 
graduation. Another was Ned 
Gate, later Ned & Nell Gate, in 
west London, some of whom 
formed a Big Flame group in 
1974. Another group, including 


some of the Cambridge Shillings, 
formed the east London Big 
Flame group. 

Max Farrar came across Big 
Flame via their scintillating 
contributions to the Libertarian 
Newsletter, an A4 duplicated 
magazine with contributions 
from ex-anarchists, feminists, 
neighbourhood organisers, 
Claimants Unions, Food Co-ops 
and independent newspapers 
all over England. He left Leeds 
Libertarians with about ten 
others to form a Big Flame 
Group in 1975. He explains what 
was unique in the politics and 
practice of Big Flame. 


Max: We saw ourselves as very 
different from the rest of the 

left. We objected to Trotskysist 
groups and the Communist 

Party fetishising factory 
struggles, misunderstanding 
feminist and black struggles, 

and imposing ‘democratic 
centralism’, where the centralism 
overcame the democracy. We 
objected to anarchism’s implicit 
patriarchalism, its inability 

to co-ordinate itself and its 

often unthinking rejection of 
developments in marxism. We 
had some sympathy with council 
communism and the ‘socialism 
or barbarism’ group. Uniquely in 
England among the organised left, 
we advocated personal politics, 
workers’ autonomy and the social 
factory theory (following Italian 
Marxists like Sofri and Negri) and 
ensuring that politics and pleasure 
went hand-in-hand. 

Our organisational methods 
were somewhat different from the 
left. In the early period we tried to 
organise via Base Groups, where 
Big Flame members learned from 
and supported workers engaged in 
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struggles on estates, in factories, 
in hospitals, schools, offices etc. 
Quite a few Big Flame members 
got jobs in those places to actively 
engage in the struggles. We always 
joined united fronts (eg National 
Abortion Campaign, Troops Out 
of Ireland, Chile Solidarity, Anti- 
Racist Anti-Fascist Coalition (and 
later the Anti-Nazi League)) with 
a view to build the struggle (as 
opposed to building the party). 
We were crap at actually 
recruiting people. There are lots 
of old people who say they were 
in Big Flame, but never paid their 
dues or attended meetings—we 
had a much bigger periphery than 
we had members. But, by forming 
a Commission on every area in 
which we joined the struggle, 
we produced common lines of 
argument and demands, generated 
tons of leaflets, pamphlets and 
newspaper arguments and had 
lots of good sex. We used the 
expression ‘mass politics’ to 
capture the idea (which got us 
accused of being soft-Maoist) 
that we embedded ourselves in all 
the struggles of working people, 
and learned from them, rather 
than seeking to direct them. 
While always trying to bring out 
the communist content of those 
struggles, which we saw as an 
often hidden truth of everyday 
life among the working class and 
the increasingly ‘proletarianised’ 
middle class. 


One way of remembering 

Big Flame is that there were 
four phases to its life as 

an organisation and that it 
changed and in many ways 
stumbled in responding to the 
transformations occurring in 
Britain during the 70s and 80s. 
Max: Big Flame were neither 


Leninist nor libertarian; for 
autonomy, but for organisation 
arising out of the autonomous 
struggle; for members putting class 
struggle first and the organisation 
second; for full democracy inside 
the organisation. So Commissions 
and Conferences determined 
policy, a monthly newspaper was 
written by whoever wanted the 
spend their time on that, guided 
by policy from commissions 

and conference, with a national 
committee co-ordinating action, 
and using members’ subs for its 
publications. An organisation in 
which you could laugh a lot and 
cry sometimes. Where the children 
got heard. Where you could like 
most of your comrades and love 
some of them, and where anger 
was quelled pretty soon. 

Yes, I still think this was the 
appropriate way of doing politics. 
It might sound complacent, but 
I think the problem was inside 
society, not inside Big Flame. 
Sure, we had men who spoke 
and wrote too much. I was one of 
them. And to be sure, we never 
fully appreciated that we could 
do what we did not just because 
we were young and endowed with 
prodigious energy (and, in some 
case, intelligence) but because we 
had fairly easy jobs which gave us 
a lot of free time and most of us 
collectivised, to some degree, our 
home lives. We could see that most 
people had neither that degree of 
time nor energy, but I don’t think 
we absorbed the full implications 
of that simple fact. 

But the wider problem was 
that Big Flame was born out of a 
certain phase of class struggle. We 
were unable to keep up with the 
transformation of class itself, and 
thus of class struggle, from the late 
1970s onwards. We were prescient 


We could see that 
the ‘forward march 
of labour’ was 
halted, but apart 
from joining the 
Labour Party we 
just didnt know 
what to do 


on Fordism and the social factory; 
we were right that it is movements, 
not parties, which make 
progressive change in the hyper- 
modern world; but we failed to see, 
for instance how Fordism moved 
from the factory into the market. 
Thus we had no handle on rampant 
consumerism and its effects on 
class and gender consciousness. 
We could see that Thatcherism was 
ushering in a new phase, but we 
couldn’t find a really convincing 
analysis of that phenomenon. We 
could see that the ‘forward march 
of labour’ was halted, but apart 
from joining the Labour Party 
we just didn’t know what to do. 
And, even if we had the analysis, 
because we weren't Leninists we 
wouldn't have had anywhere to 
go with the ideas since there were 
no movements to test them in. Big 
Flame was a wonderful experiment 
in a new form of organised, 
de-centralised, movement- 
based, ‘interesectional’ politics 
which has relevance to today’s 
struggles against neo-liberalism, 
conservatism, fundamentalism, 
patriarchy and imperialism. 

Phase 1 (’70—74) was Liverpool, 
and it’s possible that this 
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marvellously bolshy, humorous 
and musical city stamped its mark 
on us throughout. 

Phase 2 (’74—77), where 
we consolidated and formed 
branches in lots of English 
cities, was probably the most 
successful phase. We formed a 
fairly coherent theory of society 
in which capitalism could be 
visibly undermined, perhaps 
destroyed, by autonomous 
movements of workers, women 
and black people. And of the 
path to revolution we imagined 
an organisation like Big Flame 
feeding into and learning from 
the autonomous movements, 
helping to analyse and improve 
on each and every gain. We had 
an extremely lively internal 
discussion bulletin where 
everyone’s contributions were 
published about every two 
months and while there were 
disagreements these were 
comradely and productive. 
The annual conference was 
stimulating and effective at 
producing agreed positions. I 
think, in this period, this is the 


kind of organisation we wanted 
to be. We were confident and we 
wanted to expand. 

In Phase 3 (’77-81), we gained 
numbers (only up to about 150 
actual members though) but, in 
retrospect, we were failing. Our 
initiative, launched as a project 
to create a new revolutionary 
organisation, guided by a pretty 
impressive ‘draft manifesto’, only 
resulted in a few independents and 
dissidents from other left groups 
joining us. This involved people 
leaving the Libertarian Communist 
Group, the International Marxist 
Group and the Socialist Workers 
Party, rather than, as we expected, 
significant numbers of people from 
the wider social movements such 
as squatters, feminists, Troops 
Out members, non-aligned black 
militants, rebellious factory and 
welfare sector workers who'd not 
been seduced by the orthodox left. 
When the Beyond the Fragments 
conference in August 1980, having 
gathered perhaps 2,000 people 
into Leeds University Union, failed 
to get anywhere near uniting the 
fragments, lots of us in Big Flame 


realised that our optimism about a 
new, large organisation had been 
misplaced. It turned out that very 
few sensible people on the far left 
actually wanted to be tied into 

an organisation — even one with 
as much intelligence (emotional, 
political, intellectual) and joy 
(more than sex, drugs and reggae) 
as Big Flame. 

During Phase 4 (’81-84) we went 
downhill. A small but significant 
internal group said we’d been 
defeated and the best option was 
to join the Tony Benn left in the 
Labour Party. When their motion 
was lost at the 1982 Big Flame 
conference they left anyway and 
I, for one, missed them. I admired 
their intelligence and commitment 
and even though I didn’t agree 
with them, without their liveliness 
and rigour, Big Flame seemed limp. 
The context was that the kinds of 
struggles that had shaped us — 
led by male and female workers, 
(as there still was an identifiable 
‘working class’), in communities, 
factories, the welfare sector and 
internationally — were visibly in 
decline. In the last of the major 
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conflicts, the miners’ strike of 
1983-4, the full weight of the state 
was exerted. If the miners can’t 
do it, some of us wondered, what 
chance for a tiny band of (largely) 
middle class ex-students? By 1984 
almost all of us had drifted away 
from Big Flame and the remainder 
announced its demise in 1987. 


Big Flame experimented 
with forms of pre-figurative 
politics with the formation 
of Commissions on different 
areas of struggle, annual week- 
long Summer Schools, the 
articulation of ‘mass politics’ and 
attempts to embed themselves 
in everyday lives of working 
people. 
Max: The Future in the Present 
came out in the early 1980s which 
collected some of CLR James’s 
essays. James was a hero of mine 
(though others critiqued his 
version of the organisational form, 
exemplified at that time by the 
Race Today Collective). Big Flame 
believed in what is now called 
‘pre-figurative politics’. We did 
try and conduct ourselves, and 
transmit through our publications 
and interventions, the idea that 
we could model our ideal society 
in what we said and did right now. 
So we’d sing on demonstrations as 
often as we shouted slogans. Men 
learned to listen to women and lots 
of us joined Men Against Sexism 
groups. Some of the women said 
it was just a ploy to get laid. We 
persuaded rather than bullied and 
we didn’t manoeuvre in meetings. 
Probably the best example 
of putting our bodies where our 
ideas were was the annual week- 
long Summer School. These were 
genuinely educational, cultural 
and social gatherings of men, 
women and children, mainly 


but not exclusively members, 
where there was lots of time for 
fun as well as politics, and where 
all domestic tasks were shared 
equally. That remains my ideal, 
and if you meet an ex-Big Flamer 
you will probably hear the same 
thing: we want a society where 
real equality prevails—in terms 

of income, and gender/race/ 
ability/sexuality/age relations, real 
democracy is in place—people’s 
views given due regard irrespective 
of status, power genuinely shared, 
policy coming from the bottom up, 
and the real pleasure that might 
then result because creativity and 
play can truly flourish. @ 


Max Farrar is co-writing a book about 
Big Flame which will be published 
by Merlin Press in 2016. One of his 
co-authors, Kevin McDonnell, has 
assembled an archive of Big Flame's 
publications, together with some 
reflections on its work, available at 
bigflameuk.wordpress.com. Max 
Farrar’s other work, including an 
essay on the Leeds Libertarians, 
can be seen at maxfarrar.org.uk. 
East London Big Flame have also 
assembled an archive with personal 
reflections, addressing their 
organising alongside their 

novel experiments with ‘Red 
Therapy’ which can be found at 
www.eastlondonbigflame.org.uk. 
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Tanya Serisier investigates the concept 
of ‘violence’ and considers the insights 


The question 


oO 
violence 


and limitations that second-wave 


feminist politics has had on how we 


understand gendered violence 


n the past decade gendered 
violence has become a more 
significant issue in radical 
and progressive politics, than 
perhaps ever before. From a focus 
on the politics of consent, attempts 
to develop community responses 
to relationship violence, increasing 
use of ‘safe(r) spaces’ policies, 
and ongoing debates around 
the status of sex work, gendered 
violence sits at the heart of many 
current political questions. The 
question of violence is often 
raised and discussed in relation 
to specific events or particular 
practices. Broader questions about 
gendered violence, how it should 


be understood and how it can 
be overcome, are often absent in 
these discussions. The purpose of 
this article is not to answer these 
questions but to suggest that any 
answers require engaging critically 
with the legacy of second-wave 
feminism. 

My argument here is that 
contemporary understandings 
of gendered violence continue 
to be structured by the insights 
and the limitations of second- 
wave feminist politics. Gendered 
violence is one of the most 
significant sites of second-wave 
feminist political intervention. 
Activists and theorists, in the 


US and UK particularly, exposed 
sexual and domestic violence as 
systemic political problems and 
also identified the ways in which 
these problems were ignored and 
tacitly condoned socially and 
institutionally. Identifying this 
violence as a political and social 
issue, rather than an individual or 
private affair, is perhaps the most 
enduring legacy of second-wave 
feminist politics. 

Feminist analyses highlighted 
that the family and normative 
heterosexuality are sites of 
gendered power relations, 
oppression, and violence, rather 
than sanctuaries or havens from 
politics and public life. The 
exposure of systemic violence 
and oppression at the heart of 
personal relationships was one 
of the profoundest proofs of the 
feminist claim that ‘the personal 
is political’. Rather than the result 
of individual actions, sexual and 
gendered violence was seen as 
part of a structural continuum 
that reinforced women’s position 
within the family and the 
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heterosexual economy, as well 
as being a key part of dominant 
gender roles. The project of ending 
gendered violence was thus part 
of a wider utopian project of 
eliminating gendered oppression, a 
project that many feminist activists 
believed possible. 

Forty years later, however, 
the utopian visions of the more 
radical sections of the women’s 
liberation movement seem 
increasingly distant. Despite 
forty years of feminist activism, 
gendered violence continues to be 
endemic and survivors continue to 
face stigmatisation and isolation. 
Gendered violence is almost 
universally recognised as a key 
political problem but explanations 
and solutions continue to be 
elusive. In Up Against a Wall: 
Rape Reform and the Failure of 
Success, Rose Corrigan argues that 
contemporary feminist responses 
to violence have fallen victim to 
the ‘failures of success’. What 
she means by this is that the 
current political impasses around 
gendered violence are in part the 
result of the impacts of feminist 
efforts. Given the significance of 
feminist legacies these impasses 
affect political responses to 
gendered violence more generally. 
These responses can be roughly 
divided into two key areas: the 
centrality of the state in attempts 
to prevent and respond to this 
violence, and appeals to a politics 
of outrage to mobilise political 
support. 

These impasses are not only 
the problem of certain groups of 


second-wave feminists. Rather, 
this kind of politics has become 
the dominant, and often taken 

for granted, understanding of 
gendered violence, as well as 

the framework within which 
solutions are imagined. The point 
is not so much to point the finger 
and blame this individual or 

that organisation, but instead to 
recognise that even radicals who 
push against these frameworks 

do so in a political environment 
which remains structured through 
them. By which I mean that radical 
responses to violence need to 
engage in a thinking through of the 
legacy of second-wave feminism 
and how it continues to structure 
responses to violence. What 
follows is an attempt, necessarily 
rough and sketchy, at such a 
thinking through. 


VIOLENCE AND THE STATE 
One of the most important 
insights of second-wave feminist 
analyses of gendered violence 
was that gendered violence was 
not deviant and aberrant but 
normative and structural. Rather 
than a problem of criminal 
psychopaths, feminist analyses 
discussed the structural role of 
violence within the family and 
normative heterosexuality, as well 
as the complicity of legal and state 
institutions in condoning and 
erasing this violence. 

At the same time that many 
feminists called for an overhaul 
of these institutions, activists also 
recognised the need for immediate 
measures to counter the effects of 


this violence and to aid in women’s 
self-organisation. Primarily this 
was done through the creation of 
rape crisis centres and domestic 
violence shelters, alongside law 
reform efforts aimed at improving 
criminal justice responses and 
enabling the prosecution of 
perpetrators of gendered violence. 
From the early 1980s both of 
these efforts were increasingly 
successful. Law reform efforts 
began to result in legal change 
in numerous jurisdictions. Rape 
crisis centres and domestic 
violence shelters achieved public 
legitimacy and some measure of 
public funds. These successes 
occurred simultaneously with 
a broader contraction in the 
feminist movement, meaning 
that these more practical and 
immediate responses came to 
dominate feminist responses to 
violence. In this period, violence 
against women became not only a 
more defined concept but also an 
acronym: VAW. One that involved 
a series of legislative measures, 
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policy reforms, social welfare 
and criminal justice measures. 
Institutional spaces were created 
that enabled feminist experts to 
manage an agenda around VAW 
that placed law reform, welfare 
measures and criminal justice 
responses at the centre. 

While these developments 
represented political successes 
and practical gains, they also 
provoked a gradual change in 
the nature of rape crisis centres 
and battered women’s shelters 
in countries such as the UK and 
the US, from collective feminist 
projects organised primarily by 
and for survivors to state-funded 
professional institutions. These 
changes helped to recognise and 
remunerate the enormous amount 
of work done by activists and also 
recognised feminist demands 
that the state had a responsibility 
to survivors of violence. But this 
structural shift also altered the 
relationship between workers 
in these organisations and the 
women who access them, who 


became increasingly characterised 
as clients accessing services 
delivered by professionals. 
An inevitable outcome of 
professionalisation was that the 
majority of centres and shelters 
limited their involvement in 
political organising, adopting a 
more ‘service-based’ model. 
Having worked in the sector 
myself I am well aware that large 
numbers of individuals within 
it maintain an understanding of 
gendered violence as structural 
and also struggle to maintain the 
political or activist character of 
organisations and the sector as 
a whole. They do so, however, 
within a framework which 
severely limits the potential 
for such political activism and 
critique. Incorporation within 
governmental structures and 
reliance on state funding has 
limited critiques of the state as 
part of the system that enables 
and normalises widespread 
gendered violence. This is 
both because of overt state 


Incorporation 
within 
governmental 
structures and 
reliance on state 
funding has limited 
critiques of the 
state as part of the 
system that enables 
and normalises 
widespread 
gendered violence 


pressure and the result of 
institutionalisation. A professional 
framework dominated by legal 
and policy responses is ill- 
equipped to define violence 

as a problem of normality— 

the normative framework of 
compulsory heterosexuality and 
the patriarchal family. Instead, it 
is structured to solve problems of 
deviance, whether defined as bad 
men or unhealthy relationships. 
Dominant feminist responses 

to violence have shifted from 

a political movement for the 
eradication of systemic violence 
to one focused on labelling, 
managing and administering it. 

A second aspect of this 
change was the relationship of 
feminist anti-violence advocates 
to the criminal justice system. 
Despite being consistently 
recognised as a system that 
excuses and at times exacerbates 
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Once gendered violence 

is seen to be committed 

by criminals the problem 
is located in ‘criminal 
populations’: poor men and 


men of colour 


violence against women, ‘taking 
gendered violence seriously’ 
has increasingly come to mean 
the prosecution and conviction 
of individual perpetrators. To 
say in mainstream political 
discourse that this violence is 
unacceptable has become almost 
synonymous with saying that it 
should result in prosecution and 
conviction. Law reform efforts 
in the 1980s succeeded in having 
gendered violence recognised 
as a crime, at least in certain 
circumstances. This recognition 
coincided with the growth of 
‘penal populism’ as a force in 
politics in Anglophone countries 
especially, and with increasing 
rates of incarceration in both the 
UK and the US. As Kristin Bumiller 
argues in In An Abusive State: 
How Neoliberalism Appropriated 
the Feminist Movement Against 
Sexual Violence, gendered violence 
played an important ideological 
role in public demands for and 
acceptance of the carceral turn 
of the state. Since the 1980s, she 
notes, while actual prisons have 
increasingly been full of low-level 
non-violent offenders, the prisons 
of the cultural imaginary are full of 
rapists and child sex offenders. 
Criminalisation has a number 
of effects on the politics of 
violence, particularly when it 


comes to be seen as the only 
solution. The state, instead 
of being seen as intrinsically 


complicit in the normalisation and 


excusing of systemic gendered 
violence, becomes women’s 
primary protector. It can be 
criticised for a lack of efficiency 
but ‘success’ is problematically 
defined in increased rates of 
prosecution and conviction. Once 
gendered violence is seen to be 
committed by ‘criminals’ the 
problem is located in ‘criminal 
populations’: poor men and men 
of colour. Successful prosecutions 
for gendered violence are 
overwhelmingly those which fit 
accepted models of criminality, 
while gendered violence 
committed by ‘respectable’ men, 
especially in the context of the 
family, continues to occur outside 
this framework. 

The irony of these shifts 
is that, even in its own terms, 
criminalisation is not a solution. 
It is an open secret that criminal 
justice measures, such as 
increasing rates of incarceration, 
do not reduce crime or make 
citizens safer. Even if the criminal 
justice system were to increase 
its rates of prosecution and 
conviction around gendered 
violence, there is no reason to 
believe that such measures would 


result in significant reductions 
in such violence. In fact, there is 
every reason to believe otherwise. 
Criminalisation is not a solution 
to gendered violence and calling 
for increasing prosecution not 
only refuses to acknowledge 

the systemic violence that the 
state inflicts on marginalised 
community but eschews this 
analysis for a fantasy solution. 


FRAMING VIOLENCE—MORAL 
OUTRAGE 

A second key legacy of feminist 
politics, and another area in 
which it is difficult to separate 
political failure and success, is 
the cultural politics of gendered 
violence. In combating social 
acceptance of this violence, 
second-wave feminists sought to 
produce outrage through the use 
of statistics, personal stories, and 
other strategic presentations of 
victimisation. These strategies 
have been, in many ways, highly 
successful in drawing attention 
to, and breaking the silence that 
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surrounds gendered violence. 
However, these strategies also have 
important limitations. 

Framing gendered violence 
as a moral rather than political 
question has also involved relying 
ona false universalism. The 
message that physical and sexual 
violence against women is bad, 
that survivors deserve sympathy, 
and that perpetrators should 
be punished, fits easily within 
dominant understandings of right 
and wrong. This can be seen in the 
contemporary political consensus 
that surrounds this violence and 
its unacceptability. While many 
concrete experiences of violence 
are denied and disbelieved, the 
belief that violence against women 
is wrong largely transcends 
political divisions. 

However, selective outrage 
against gendered violence not 
only predates second-wave 
feminism but often relies on and 
reinforces a sexual economy 
based on hierarchies of race and 
class and ideas of legitimate and 


illegitimate sexual access. Such 
hierarchies mean that outrage is 
rarely directed towards violence 
committed against women of 
colour even as it perpetuates 
images of poor and minority men 
as sexual predators. 

It also isolates understandings 
of violence from broader analyses 
of exploitation and oppression. 
This can be seen in current 
debates about sex work and its 
framing by abolitionists as a 
form of gendered violence. The 
problem with this framing is that 
it constructs violence as separate 
from, and counterposed to, work, 
a formulation that is frequently 
accepted by those who reverse this 
dichotomy, claiming sex work as 
labour, and therefore not violence. 
Both of these positions ignore the 
connections between gendered 
violence, the feminisation of 
poverty and labour exploitation. 
Much feminised labour on a 
global scale, such as factory work 
in export processing zones or 
domestic service, is marked by 


the inextricability of exploitation 
and violence, including sexual 
violence. 


POLITICAL HORIZONS 

At a time when gendered violence 
has become a renewed object 

of political concern we need to 
expand our political horizons 
beyond logics of containment 

and exclusion, and a reliance on 
moral outrage. In particular, it is 
important to interrogate how these 
approaches may come to dominate 
our sense of political alternatives 
and possibilities. It is possible, for 
instance, to reject direct appeals 

to the criminal justice system 
while still responding to gendered 
violence in a way that locates the 
problem in deviant individuals and 
the solution in their containment 
and exclusion. These sorts of 
measures may be necessary at 
times but they do not engage with 
the structural and endemic nature 
of gendered violence. 

Reclaiming a politics of 
gendered violence requires 
challenging existing frameworks, 
particularly around criminalisation 
as a solution. Ultimately this 
means rethinking conceptions of 
violence itself, broadening our 
concept of gendered violence 
to include what the US-based 
political collective ‘Incite!’ refer 
to as the ‘structures of violence’: 
economic exploitation, racial 
and colonial violence, and the 
violence of the state. Gendered 
violence is horrific not because it 
is unique but precisely because it 
is connected and enmeshed with 
other structural forms of violence. 
Instead of moral approaches of 
good and bad we need to devote 
energy and time to analysis and 
to the changing political terrain in 
which violence occurs. @ 
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Beneath the control board, 


the breach 


If we agree that we live in a complex 
world, why are our tactical debates so 
simplistic, and what would a complex 


strategy be? Rodrigo Nunes investigates 


In the class struggle, all weapons are good: 


rocks, night, poems. 


ebates on tactics and 
strategy often sound as 
if those participating 
in them were sitting in 
front of a control board discussing 
which button to push. Is the 
revolution to be achieved through 
direct action? Is ‘the long march 
through the institutions’ the way 
to attain lasting change? Is the 
local the only place to act? Is the 
state to be confronted at every 
available opportunity? Is the 
network, the party, the federation 
the means of organisation that 
does not betray our goals? Should 
the revolution involve transitional 
stages, or should it happen all 
at once? Is acceleration the only 
way forward, or is the thorough 
negation of everything the only 
way out? What is the one tactic 
that gets the goods? 


—Paulo Leminiski 


There are three ostensible 
problems with this approach. The 
first is the underlying assumption 
that any one person, group or 
theory, working from a set of 
possibilities all equally available 
at any given opportunity, is ina 
position not only to choose the 
option that will be correct in every 
occasion, but to enforce that 
choice on the world. 

The second is that this way 
of framing the debate is haunted 
by the search for an ideal form. 

It presupposes that there is one 
and only one course of action— 
an organisational form, a tactic, a 
certain way of doing things—that 
is the right one, everything else 
being unstable, unsustainable, 
misleading, bound to result ina 
betrayal of the revolutionary will. 
The question is what this is, and 


once we find it and get everyone 
else to agree on it, it will work, and 
it will allow us to arrive at an ideal 
state bound to remain the same 
forever. 

The third problem, which ties 
the previous two together, is the 
implausibly simplistic idea of 
social change presupposed therein. 
This is the idea of social change 
as a process of realisation: out of 
different pre-existing possibles 
(the buttons on our control board), 
which exist independently from 
being brought into reality, one is 
chosen, rolled out onto the world 
and made real. This supposes, in 
turn, a sovereign subject which, 
once activated by the pushing of 
our proverbial button, is capable of 
realising that pre-existing possible 
world unimpeded—or impeded 
only by its pre-defined other: the 
state, the bourgeoisie, liberals— 
transforming reality in its own 
image, or in the image of its own 
making. 

Yet this is not how reality 
works. Reality imposes resistance. 
This resistance arises not only 
from our ‘other’ of choice, but 
also from several others—other 
forces, human and non-human, 
conscious and unconscious— 
whose actions are shaping reality 
at the same time. Resistance arises 
from different temporalities that 
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are nested in one another and 
are synchronically active; from 
difficulties in translation, the 
sheer inertia of infrastructures, 
institutions, ways people think and 
act, ways of being in the world. A 
plan, idea or form is never realised; 
it is actualised—it becomes what 
it can become, in a context filled 
with actants, actions, plans, ideas, 
forces and forms in complex 
interactions with each other. 
Reality never works as in the 
classical examples of the artisan 
who makes a chair according to the 
idea in his mind or the artist who 
produces a sculpture out of the 
form she imagines. This is for two 
reasons. First, because the matter 
on which we work is never really 
inert: it has its own tendencies, 
potentials, limits; it imposes 
resistance. Second, because there 
is no sovereign subject: the very 


fact that reality imposes resistance, 
that the others on which we 
act also have their tendencies, 
potentials, limits, even wills, 
means that we—whoever we are— 
are just one actant among others. 
If this diagnosis is correct, 
what we should be looking for are 
ways of posing questions of tactics 
and strategy that do not abstract 
from concrete conjunctures by 
treating all possibilities as equally 
possible at any given time; do 
not implicitly presume there can 
be one answer that would be 
correct in every situation; do not 
somehow presuppose that any 
one option, once chosen, could 
be made real exactly as it exists in 
theory or in the imagination; and 
do not secretly rely on the idea 
of a sovereign subject who could 
single-handedly take on the role of 
decision and realisation. 


One of the reasons why posing 
the problem in simplified ways 
may have once made sense is that, 
despite the internationalism that 
the left always professed with 
greater or lesser sincerity, making 
the nation-state the horizon for 
political action was historically the 
most common way in which the 
broad, sweeping vistas of strategy 
were cut down to more manageable 
size. It is much more difficult today 
to unreflexively accept that move, 
not only because of all the different 
shades of failure of attempts at 
‘socialism in one country’, but 
because capitalism has made 
the world into a complex web of 
entanglements—at the level of 
finance, trade, infrastructure, 
environment, governance 
mechanisms, social subjects, 
political actors—undermining the 
possibility of treating the national 
level in isolation. Besides, a more 
thorough understanding of the 
different overlapping temporalities 
(and inertia) of social relations has 
increasingly led us to doubt the 
state apparatus’s real capacity to 
‘put politics in command’. 

What the world’s increasing 
complexity, or our increasing 
realisation thereof, calls us to do 
is pose questions of organisation, 
strategy and tactics in equally 
complex terms. This means, rather 
than framing them around the 
chimera of the one tool wielded 
by the one subject, to think of 
them as problems addressing at 
once a whole ecology of different 
actors and organisational forms 
and the one or more actors within 
that ecology who are posing those 
problems. Or, in other words, as 
questions for which everyone will 
not have the same solution, but 
whose different solutions must 
themselves be something that each 
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solution takes into account. Or, 
to put it in yet other words: what 
matters is not what works for the 
whole of that ecology, but what 
works within the whole of that 
ecology, and how it works. 

This shift in thinking takes us 
beyond the attitudes criticised 
above. Taking as a point of 
departure an ecology of actors or 
forces at a given time precludes us 
from treating all possibilities as 
equally possible. Taking the action 
of all these actors and forces into 
account as factors that can shape 
the space and trajectory of any 
possible initiative prevents us from 
conceiving of initiatives as things 
that could be simply realised. Even 
more importantly, both the ideal 
form and the sovereign subject 
become illusions impossible to 
sustain. 

An ideal form necessarily 
supposes stasis: it is that which is 
stable or stabilises, that leads to 
a state of progressive perfection 
which, when completed, will 
require no further change. In 
an ecology of forces that act on 
each other, there can be no such 
stability. In this context, the 
‘good form’, rather than tending 
towards the elimination of tension, 
is the one that is capable of 
encompassing and withstanding 
the most tension, of bringing 
together and concentrating 
things that would not usually be 
compatible with each other. 


Rather than a possible world 
to be unilaterally rolled out 
into reality, then, an initiative 
must be thought as something 
which induces change across a 
domain that is and will remain 
heterogeneous and complex. 
Not by transforming it in its own 
image, that is, but by modulating 
it in a certain way, steering 
(without ever controlling) it in 
a certain direction, structuring 
(though never fully determining) it 
according to certain ends. That it 
is only in these terms that we can 
conceive the initiative of any single 
actor, individual or collective, 
arises from acknowledging there 
is not and cannot be any sovereign 
subject. There are differences in 
power and capacity to influence 
the environment, of course, but all 
that action ever does is influence 
more or less, not fully determine 
or reconstruct according to a 
blueprint. As a consequence, 
questions of organisation, strategy 
and tactics cease to be posed as 
if they could be answered by any 
individual actor, and start being 
posed in ecological terms. 

The point of this shift is 
not, however, to simply affirm 
dispersion over unity. The 
celebration of mere dispersion 
is not really an option if we 
have started by recognising the 
complexity and scale of what 
we expect to be able to act on. 
Politics is about the power to act: 


to act on the actions of others, to 
influence or steer. Hence why it is 
always also about how to increase 
that power, or how to make the 
most of it: how to produce the 
greatest effect with the power 
one presently has—that is, the 
problem of leverage. 

Action is always local in that 
it has to start from somewhere, 
which is why the pragmatic 
reduction of the strategic horizon 
to the nation-state was never 
just a mistake; but that does not 
mean it should not aim to produce 
effects beyond its present limits. 
In fact, if one of the fundamental 
tactical questions is ‘how do 
we produce the greatest impact 
with the resources we have?’, the 
strategic question par excellence is 
‘how do we get to where we think 
we should be from where we are 
now?’ 

The idea that dispersion is 
a value in itself is only another 
version of ideal form, ‘magic 
bullet’ thinking. It turns a practical 
question (what works?) into an 
abstract, moral one (what is right?), 
and assumes there is a choice to be 
made between either the One (the 
party, the Big Leader) or the Many 
(dispersion). Replacing the left’s 
past neurotic obsession with the 
One (unity, uniformity, identity) 
with a paranoid obsession with the 
Many (dispersion, differences as 
absolutes) merely inverts the terms 
of the hierarchy without escaping 
the logic of the hierarchy itself. 
The discussion only really gets off 
the ground once we stop opposing 
One and Many in absolute terms, 
or trying to decide which is best, 
and realise that not only cana 
Many never be fully brought 
under a One (something always 
escapes), it always contains more 
than one One. An ecology of actors 
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If the fundamental tactical 
question is ‘how do we 
produce the greatest impact 
with the resources we have?, 
the strategic question par 
excellence is ‘how do we get to 
where we think we should be 
from where we are now? 


and forces is never totally flat and 
undifferentiated, and there always 
will be, at any given time, some 
nodes which are more influential 
than others. Posed in ecological 
ways, then, the question of strategy 
is not about dispersion, but about 
how to occupy that space—how 
to be one of the Ones—without 
trying to become the impossible 
all-encompassing One. 

This means more than the 
well-established idea of ‘diversity 
of tactics’. Diversity of tactics 
appeared as a solution to a very 
concrete situation (the alter- 
globalisation movement’s counter 
summits) in which the goal was 
given in advance (preventing the 
summit from taking place) and 
free room was allowed for different 
actors to pursue it as they saw 
fit (peaceful march, blockade, 
property damage etc.). In the 
absence of a pre-defined goal, 
however, what is needed is not 
so much diversity of tactics, but 
a diversity of strategies, in which 
diversity of tactics might have a 
role to play. 

In order to understand what 
this could mean, we need to 
overcome the poverty of strategic 


discussions in which we have been 
stuck since the horizon of the 
nation-state came into question— 
because of the crisis of the left 
forces that intervened in it as well 
as being undermined by circuits 
that exceeded it and from below 
by social relations that underlay 

it. Once that horizon was lost, 

we effectively started discussing 
tactics as if they were strategies, 
and strategies as if they were 
abstract theories of change. That 
is, discussions about ‘the next step’ 
acquired the all-important weight 
of how resistance was going to be 
bootstrapped out of its inertia, 
whereas strategy became a purely 
theoretical domain, about the ideal 
form for social change. 

It is necessary to recover 
strategy as a ‘theory of change’, 
but in a different, non-abstract 
sense. To start from a recognition 
of complexity is not to abandon all 
theories of change; if all there were 
to it were pointing at things and 
saying ‘it is complex’, complexity 
would be a very simple thing 
indeed. A non-abstract theory 
of change is a concrete, material 
wager: a situated hypothesis based 
on the study of a conjuncture, that, 


the conjuncture being what it is 
and available resources being what 
they are, the best employment 
of those resources is in building 
something which may yield only 
small results in the short term, 
but can constitute an empowered 
social base and produce a greater 
impact in a longer term. 

Such a wager must be as 
thoroughly worked out as it 
can be without aspiring to be 
all-encompassing. While solid 
enough that it can offer a ‘plausible 
promise’ of bringing about its 
initial vision, and at the same time 
open enough that newcomers 
feel they can make it their own, 
a strategic wager of this kind is 
posed not as exclusive of, but 
complementary to, other wagers 
and existing forces. From the 
outset, it takes them into account, 
considering how it can reinforce 
them and be reinforced in return, 
seeking points of contact and 
developing cooperation, projecting 
acommon future in which all, 
most, or some of them will 
have worked. Rather than being 
attached to a group identity, and 
thus always having organisation- 
building as its permanent and 
foremost growth, it is centered on 
adherence to a common idea of 
something that is to be, and can 
be, done. 
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Examples of these can be found 
in initiatives such as the Platform 
for People Affected by Mortgages 
(Plataforma de los Afectados por 
la Hipoteca) in Spain and the Debt 
Collective in the United States. 
Both focus on one of the most 
generalised traits of contemporary 
life—indebtedness—as a site 
of politicisation, constitution 
of a social base and political 
intervention. This intervention 
takes diverse short-term and long- 
term forms, such as stopping 
evictions, publicly shaming banks 
and companies, and demanding 
legislation or government action. 
Moreover, as the Debt Collective’s 
idea of the ‘debt strike’ makes 
clear, this kind of wager carries 
the potential of targeted attacks 
on the circulation of capital— 
that is, of interruptions to capital 
flows organised in a such a way 
as to maximise impact. What 
makes them more than simple 
campaigns is that they have 
identified an issue which is at once 
widely shared and of structural 
importance to contemporary 
capitalism and, while breaking 
that issue down into specific 
demands with deliverable goals, 
does not reduce it to any one single 
demand that could be met. In this 
way, the issue can remain an open 
space of politicisation and, not 
only structural critique, but also 
concrete action with potentially 
wide-ranging structural effects. 

It is within these broader 
exercises of political sensibility 
and imagination that debates on 


tactics can be taken up again ina 
meaningful way. A tactic is valid 
or invalid in relation to goals— 
both more or less immediately 
deliverable ones and the broader 
ones of a strategic wager—even 
if those goals are not necessarily 
the explicitly stated ones. For 
example, a march from A to B 
tends to be highly innocuous 
when, as is the case in most 
neoliberalised democracies, it 
finds no interlocutors within the 
political system; it can, however, 
have its uses as a situation in 
which to make dissent visible to 
itself, demonstrate the existence 
of a potential social base or create 
new connections. The question is: 
then what? To mechanically repeat 
such moments without an idea of 
what to do with them is like having 
a politics that is stuck in the phatic 
function of language—constantly 
interpellating society and the 
political system with a ‘hey!’ that 
does not develop into any narrative 
or conversation. 

A strategic wager is such a 
narrative, not only in the sense 
of telling an argumentatively 
convincing and affectively 
engaging story of what, 
why and how, but in that its 
different tactical moments build 
momentum, deliver concrete 
victories (however small) and 
place them in perspective; 
develop a shared understanding 
of the conjuncture; and constitute 
participants, allies and enemies. 

Mark Fisher’s notion of a 
‘pro-active use of social media’ 


can be very useful here—not 
as a platform for internecine 
discussion, but as a medium with 
which to reach out to others. The 
highly mediatised environment 
in which we live today, and social 
media in particular, create the 
possibility for relatively small 
organising cores to produce 
effects much beyond their initial 
conditions. While it is impossible 
to predict with certainty when 
these explosions might happen, 
they do not happen entirely by 
chance either; the recent history 
of movements from the Arab 
Spring to Black Lives Matter 
offers invaluable lessons on how 
digital platforms can be made 
into tools for the socialisation 
and synchronisation of affects, 
politicisation, mobilisation and 
collective analysis and learning. 
Such explosions constitute a 
new ecology of actors and forces, 
a new space in which questions 
of strategy and tactics can be 
posed. And what is needed is 
both sufficient concentration of 
strategic power in a few certain 
points of this ecology, so that it 
will not fall into a cacophonous 
dispersion, and that the capacity 
for strategical thinking be 
as widespread as possible— 
not as abstraction or dogma, 
but as openness, sensibility, 
inventiveness, and the flexibility 
to deploy a diverse toolset. In any 
collective sport, a good team is 
neither one in which one player 
organises the whole game, nor 
one in which each player does 
their own thing, but one in which 
all players are equally aware of all 
the movements on the pitch, and 
capable of occupying whatever 
spaces need occupying by 
whatever means—even when that 
means staying put. @ 
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e’ve all seen the 
image. A shark 
chases a shoal of 
small fish before 
the fish get organised, form up 
into the shape of a giant fish, and 
turn on the shark. But does the 
metaphor still hold when the 
sharks are providing the platforms 
upon which the organisation takes 
place? These sharks network and 
structure our social interactions. 
They monetise our need to sleep 
and chat rather than our value 
as robotic production units. The 
subsumption of our activity 
beneath a profit margin has caused 
a slow paralysis, that prevents 
our activities from becoming a 
counterpower. The problem with 
the sharing and co-operative 
economy is that it’s very often 
premised on things making good 
business sense, when instead 
it should be about developing 
good sense against business, 
organisations acting as chisels for 
chipping away at the advance of 
capital into every area of our lives. 


Shark 


attack 


Sean Farmelo examines the potentials 
and the dangers of the sharing economy 


The growth of the ‘sharing 
economy’ with apps such as Uber 
and AirBnB, which respectively 
enable the most cab rides or beds 
of any provider worldwide, has 
forced a re-think on the strategies 
being used by social movements. 
The need to develop global and 
commonly owned open-source 
sharing platforms to counter this is 
something Paul Mason talks about 
in his new book Postcapitalism. 
The widened net of these social 
platforms, social media included, 
is such that it allows for a bounded 
type of sociality—people can 
share their beds, cars, experiences 
so long as they are flattened to 
conform with the specific profit 
driven requirements of the 
platform. 

What’s interesting about these 
platforms is that they aren’t 
necessarily bounded by the state, 
instead they act as the linkages. 
For a fee they connect people 
across the world to ‘support each 
other’ in completing particular 
activities. As people who are 


interested in building projects 
against and beyond capital and 
the state we have a lot to learn 
from these platforms. If we are 
interested in tackling the problem 
of social reproduction, harnessing 
it as a tool against capital, then 
first we need to think about how 
to link people together to perform 
these caring and supportive tasks 
in ways that avoid exploitation. 
The obvious answer is that 

we need to rebuild tight-knit 
communities that directly meet 
people’s needs. But we also need 
to address the reorganisation of 
life by networked and globalised 
production. We can’t just fight for 
areturn to a communal village 
idyll. 

The co-operative movement 
now faces the challenges of the 
2008 global financial crisis and 
the ongoing economic recession. 
In the UK and elsewhere the 
co-operative movement is 
now experiencing a delayed 
but acute response to market 
conditions. For instance, the 
Mondragon federation of worker 
co-operatives—the largest worker 
co-operative worldwide and 
tenth largest business in Spain— 
recently sold its main business, 
Fagor, to corporate competitors. 
Likewise in the UK the 150 year old 
Co-operative Group recently sold 
70 per cent of its banking business, 
along with other subsidiaries 
to raise the funds it needed due 
to bad management and the 
purchase of the failing Britannia 
Building Society. In the past the 
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Co-operative Group supported the 
self education of its members and 
struggles such as the International 
Brigade in the Spanish Civil War. 
This direct support for social 
movements is gone and the Co-op 
no longer contributes significantly 
to developmental co-operative 
support organisations. This has 

in turn hampered the creation 

of organisations more directly 
supportive of social movements, 
such as community energy or 
workers’ co-operatives. 

In the age of digital political 
parties such as Podemos, just-in- 
time production and smartphones, 
there are invaluable benefits 
to be gained from scalable 
strategies—especially with 
regards to affordable housing 
and democratic organisation 
of workplaces. Whilst there 
have been obvious successes— 
commons-based peer production 
projects such as Linux and the 
Wikipedia project to name two— 
co-operatives need to actively 
address issues beyond software 
and information. The question of 
how democratic models can react 
to the digital reorganisation of the 
workplace in such a way that is 
supportive of social movements 
is crucial. The adoption by 
corporations of techniques which 
would be considered innovative 
by social movements—such as 
distributed team structures and 
sharing models—highlights 
both the extent to which 
corporations are having to 
diversify in order to survive, but 
also the sluggish response of 
the co-operative movement to 
the crisis. A sluggishness which 
stems both from a lack of ability 
to collectively pool resources 
between co-operatives to invest 
in new projects and also the 


risk-averse nature of co-operative 
development. 

As we move through the crisis, 
which now includes the Chinese 
market and stagnation in most of 
the so-called developed world, 
businesses have sought to socialise 
the ever increasing risks they 
face in the market. The way it is 
packaged and sold back to us is 
that sharing feels better. You no 
longer have to endure the lumpy 
and indistinguishable hotel bed. 
Instead you can stay with a new 
friend, bank transfer or paypal 
please, and their unique little 
balcony overlooking the beach. 
The tendency of the rate of profit 
to fall is tumbling down into our 
social relations more openly than 
ever. It has begun to abstract 
value from what could have 
been encounters of friendships. 

A widening of the net as much 

as it is, is in fact tightening the 
screw. More of our time becomes 
abstracted into the shark’s diet. We 
can see the creation of the sharing 
economy not as the creation of a 


capitalist commons, but rather an 
attempt at yet another round of 
enclosures—abstracting our last 
vestiges of sociality. No longer is 
it an option to let your mate crash 
on your spare bed when your loan 
repayments require that the spare 
bed is rented out on AirBnB. 

We need to move beyond 
seeing social movements as purely 
the result of antagonism with 
hegemonic social norms and state 
control. Rather, the possibility of 
this practice—commonly known 
as ‘activism’—is exactly that 
which needs to be explained. Too 
little attention has been paid to 
how activism is made possible 
by a whole host of activities that 
subvert existing social relations or 
point towards a reconfiguration 
of everyday life. If we look to the 
Zapatistas, or the revolution now 
unfolding in Kurdistan, it is hard 
to imagine exactly what ‘activism’ 
would mean in these contexts. 
What is ‘revolutionary’ in these 
circumstances is the fundamental 
reorganisation of daily activity, 
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not the constant re-enactment 

of the additional effort activism 
often burdens us with. The point 
here is not so much to discuss 
strategies for a revolutionary 
organiser, rather the importance 
of subverting value through 
reorganisation of daily activity. 
The tasks we must do to subsist 
and the additional activity we do 
to generate surplus for capital 
cannot just be willed away through 
a political show of force from an 
organised working class. They need 
to be worked around. Marx talks 
of building the new world in the 
‘shell of the old’, this is precisely 
the point—we cannot hope just 

to lop the head off capitalism 
without having answered the 
question of how stuff can get done 
without the exploitation of others. 
Neither can we rely on a static set 
of rules, norms and identifiers 
which revolutionaries have to hold 
themselves to. Rather this process 
needs to be organic and relate both 
to the moves capital makes and its 
relevance to people. For instance 


large scale co-operative retailing 
isn’t working because the sector is 
captured by management, so social 
movements need to get out, and 
form something new. 

The relations that make up 
social movements are not trans- 
historical. As Debord notes in 
The Society of the Spectacle, the 
onset of “capitalist production 
has unified space, which is no 
longer bounded by external 
societies”. This had led the form 
of the state to change over time, to 
accommodate “the accumulation 
of commodities produced in 
mass for the abstract space 
of the market” and has had a 
“homogenising effect on legal and 
corporate barriers”. Similarly in 
The State Debate, Simon Clarke 
argues that the state should not be 


seen as a trans-historical structure. 


It is rather the result of capitalist 
social relations which continually 
manifest themselves through 
institutions formed in the context 
of ongoing class struggle. Social 
movements then are necessarily 
contradictory in their nature. 
They are active co-producers of 
certain aspects of the state while 
also strategising beyond it, and 
creating structures which operate 
somewhat autonomously. 

The contradiction here is key: 
co-operatives might reinforce 
the exchange principle through 
the need to balance their books, 
but they might also actively 
demonstrate their support for fair 
trade and for democratic workers’ 
management of their workplace. 
Forming strategy in this context 
puts co-operatives in the position 
of both contributing to and being 
pitted against capitalist social 
relations. 

Here arise the problems 
with the Corbynite strategy of 


Too little attention 
has been paid to 
how activism is 
made possible 

by a whole host 

of activities that 
subvert existing 
social relations or 
point towards a 
reconfiguration of 
everyday life 


co-operative development. Not 
only are there large challenges 
in winning back control of 
public services and then 
co-operatising them, but this is 
not all we should be aiming at. 
The frontier of the development 
of value has moved from large 
scale services to micro social 
interactions. We should certainly 
pressure the state to create more 
favourable environments for 
co-operatives, but targets for 
co-op-nationalisation should not 
be limited to privatised utilities 
such as the railways. Companies 
like Uber or AirBnB are networked 
in such a way that any regulations 
limiting their operations are treated 
as barriers to route around, either 
by ignoring them or lobbying for 
change. Non-market alternatives to 
these services cannot be limited by 
national borders. 

In his new book Postcapitalism 
Paul Mason talks about post- 
capitalism as a process of dynamic 
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creation “which will break through, 
reshaping the economy around 
new values and behaviours”. These 
ideas have received criticism from 
the orthodox left who object to his 
apparently incremental approach. 
But can post-capitalism really be 
brought into being ex nihilo and 
all at once? Capitalism is after 

all a social relation that must be 
re-made everyday. It’s a set of 
continuously reinforced norms 
enacted by all members of society 
to varying extents and through 
different lenses. Some adopt the 
mask of a worker, and some the 
business owner, others the lawyer 
or the housewife. This happens 
because people are forced to 
mediate their interactions through 
through the logic of capital. 

Mason’s proposal to reshape 
the economy around new values 
should be viewed as an experiment 
in negating the value-driven 
system of capital. The idea is that 
we remove bits of our interaction 
from the market. Perhaps we'll use 
online resources like Wikipedia 
or open sharing platforms to 
this end. The key is the removal 
of the profit motive from the 
exchange and its replacement 
by other values. A good example 
of this is the room-sharing 
website for refugees created 
by the German organisation 
Fluchtlinge Willkommen, through 
which spare beds are matched to 
refugees who have nowhere to 
stay. This gives them stability and 
a stronger chance of making a 
successful asylum claim. Already 
over 120 migrants have been 
housed through the website across 
Germany and Austria. 

In an interview on the new 
book, Mason argues that there are 
objective limits to the capacity of 
the sharing economy to produce 


surplus value; it simply cannot 
sustain another ‘golden age’ of 
capitalism: 


You can’t build a business out 
of mining the spare bits out 
of everybody’s car capacity, 
their capacity to do Reiki 
massage, every electrician’s 
spare half hour. You can do 
it, and the sharing economy 
is the perfect way to do it, 
but it just doesn’t give the 
Edwardian era, the Belle 
Epoque. The Belle Epoque is 
going to be gene sequencing 
and spending half your day 
playing squash. 

Most Marxists will hate 
this. It’s saying, contra Marx, 
that humanity can liberate 
itself, that people can find, 
within capitalism, the mental 
means to imagine a new 
future and go straight for 
it in a way that, from 1844 
onwards, Marx thought was 
impossible. 


Mason’s premise is sound, but 
is his characterisation of Marx’s 
works after the 1844 Manuscripts 
really accurate? He assumes 
that the critique of political 
economy must necessarily be 
followed by orthodox Marxism. 
That is to say a Marxism whose 
primary concern is economics 
and which fetishises the form 
of the state as an instrument of 
socialist management. This kind 


of Marxism took the particular 
way work takes place in capitalist 
society, as production of value, 

as eternal fact. In so doing it 
became more concerned about 
making production more efficient 
and well distributed, and less 
concerned about the abolition of 
the category of labour. In fact the 
Marxist project can be seen not 
necessarily in the state, but also as 
a reimagining of the way we relate 
and share with each other not as 
labour, but as a counterpower. Of 
course, this process is necessarily 
contradictory. 

The slow defeat of the struggle 
for job creation, which has been 
exemplified by the zero hour 
contract and ubiquitous job 
title of freelancer, is also the 
defeat of a movement which is 
necessarily bound up with capital. 
Disheartening as it often feels, 
this transformation can be seen, 
according to John Holloway in 
Crack Capitalism not as “a defeat 
for class struggle, but a shift to 
amore profound level of class 
struggle”. It can move us beyond 
the labour struggle to a direct 
attempt to reorganise our social 
reproduction outside of capital. 
Making good sense against 
business is a process of liberating 
ourselves from the chains of 
alienation by imagining and 
creating new ways of collectively 
organising ourselves. It is in this 
sense too that we are the crisis. @ 
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The ‘Pits and Perverts’ concert was a benefit gig organised by the London Lesbian 
and Gays Support the Miners group in 1984. The concert itself was a huge 
financial success—raising £5650 (the equivalent of more than £20,000 in today’s 
money) for striking miners and their families in South Wales. A spokesperson 
from the National Union of Mineworkers got up on the stage to tell the 1500- 
strong audience: “You have worn our badge, ‘Coal not Dole’, and you know what 
harassment means, as we do. Now we will pin your badge on us; we will support 
you. It won't change overnight, but now 140,000 miners know that there are 

other causes and other problems. We know about blacks, and gays and nuclear 
disarmament, and will never be the same.” 
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Do we 


care 


Jack MacBean explains why the crisis in 
care homes and elder care is deepening 
as more and more people grow oldina 


time of enforced austerity 


he crisis of capital itself, 
the environmental crisis 
and the housing crisis 
have all been creeping 
into everyday conversation, onto 
the TV and into mainstream print 
media. But there is another crisis 
that is still relatively unknown and 
rarely spoken about. It is decades 
in the making and threatens the 
lives and wellbeing of millions. 
This is the crisis of care homes and 
elderly care in the UK. 
The fastest growing 
demographic in the UK is the 
85s and over. Think about that 
statistic for just a minute. Medical 
advances and the welfare state (fast 
becoming a thing of the past) have 
given many of us an unprecedented 
longevity. But despite our desires to 
live longer we are not prepared for 
this longevity. In a time of austerity 
ageing presents working class (and 
also middle class) people in the UK 
with a complex set of problems. 
These problems are also structured 
by dramatic changes in family life, 
labour mobility and crucially the 


increase of female employment. To 
give just one example: with the cost 
of living having steadily risen, fuel 
poverty is at epidemic proportions. 
Every winter 25,000 elderly people 
die from the cold: that’s an average 
of 206 deaths a day. 

As the number of elderly 
continues to rise so too does 
chronic illness. Dementia affects 
850,000 people in the UK and that 
number is set to reach one million 
by 2025. Unlike arthritis or heart 
disease, the symptoms of dementia 
are not uniform symptoms, 
making standardisation of care 
virtually impossible. This requires 
a drastic change in the way we 
think about care and treatment. 
Ultimately we are faced with a 
health crisis that does not simply 
affect the state of our bodies, 
but our state of mind. Although 
medical progress is being made 
to slow down the effects of 
Alzheimer’s (the most common 
form of dementia, accounting for 
62 per cent of those diagnosed) 
there is no sign of a cure. 


? 


These factors mean more 
and more people are moving 
into residential or nursing care 
homes, often under the advice 
and encouragement of their 
close family. Elderly people are 
encouraged to make the move on 
the basis that there will be better 
health-care access and support 
from a community of staff and 
other residents. Sadly for many 
this is not what they find. 

In the past five years it has 
become increasingly clear that 
a tragedy is playing out in care 
homes across Britain. A simple 
Google search reveals countless 
stories of severe neglect, 
consistent failings to look after the 
health of care home residents and 
a disturbing prevalence of physical, 
verbal and emotional abuse. A 
month doesn’t go by without a 
new investigation, video exposé, 
editorial or reports of older people 
being failed by the current care 
system. 

Considering the seriousness of 
this unfolding crisis, we urgently 
need to get to grips with what 
actually goes on in care homes and 
how things have developed the 
way they have. From the outset it is 
obvious that it is more complicated 
than paying lip service to building 
‘community’ or increasing 
‘respect’. At the core of the 
problem is a separation between 
much of the public’s perceptions 
and the actual experience of those 
living and working in care homes. 


THE BIRTH OF THE CARE HOME 
Before the emergence of what 

we now recognise as residential 
care homes, life, work and care 
were structured in significantly 
different ways for the majority of 
the population. Before the turn 

of the twentieth century older 
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family members would live in the 
family home, medical care was 
severely limited and the extended 
family was a key institution for 
providing wellbeing and care in the 
community. 

For the working class, not only 
was life expectancy much shorter, 
but death was literally close to 
home. Most old people died in the 
family home and the body would 
usually stay in the home until the 
funeral. This way of life and death 
obviously is connected to poverty 
and there was much unnecessary 
death and suffering as a result. But 
at the same time this geographical 
intimacy of community care 
was also key to the development 
of solidarity and transfer of 
intergenerational knowledge. The 
cruel aspects of capitalism and 
its effect on our own wellbeing— 
particularly at the end of our life 


AIAN. 


and in our death—were right in 
front of us. Capitalism’s cruelty 
was evident in the over-worked 
arthritic limbs, the coughing 
and laboured breathing of lungs 
scarred by fumes and chemicals 
and the overwhelming madness 
brought on by industrial Britain’s 
factories. 

However, this intimate 
arrangement, the sheer visibility 
of it all presents a serious 
problem for capitalism. In times 
of war, economic turmoil and 
industrialisation this proximity 
created an unsustainable level of 


grief and trauma in the population. 


There was an excess of the 
presence of suffering and death in 
the home and community. Of the 
multiple responses to such excess 
one was anger and also revolt, the 
refusal of work and the refusal to 
fight and die in capitalism’s wars. 


Every winter 25,000 
elderly people 

die from the cold: 
that’s an average of 
206 deaths a day 


One of capital’s responses 
came after the Napoleonic wars 
of the early nineteenth century, 
when many men returned home 
to Britain seriously injured and 
faced only unemployment and 
poverty. Capital’s response was 
an amendment to the Poor 
Laws which required groupings 
of parishes in the UK to come 
together and provide central 
workhouses for the housing 
and pacification of these 
ex-servicemen. Workhouses 
continued to develop and mutate 
throughout the 1800s and into 
the early 1900s. They created a 
framework for the ‘care’ of the 
unemployable and undesirable. 
Over time the population of 
workhouses became older and 
fewer and fewer young people 
entered them. Eventually they 
were reformed, many becoming 
specifically designed to house poor 
elderly people. 

To this day there are care 
homes in the UK on the site of 
former workhouses. This is one of 
the first hard truths: it is difficult 
to talk about care homes being 
more like ‘home’ or involving a 
‘community’ when their history is 
rooted in institutionalisation and 
the cruelties of the workhouses. 


THE NHS 
The pressures that produced 
changes in how workhouses 
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Sons and daughters cannot 
find the time to visit. They are 
too busy struggling against 
their own poverty—of time 


and attention 


operated only intensified 
throughout the twentieth century. 
After the First and Second World 
Wars the population of Britain 
(and the rest of Europe) suffered 
a collective trauma. An entire 
generation of men, women and 
children had not only been 
exposed to death, but a gross 
excess of death and suffering. Of 
course the experience of death 

is a vital part of any person’s 
experience of life (and to have 

a healthy sense of it we usually 
ritualise and organise it to 

some extent so that it does not 


overwhelm or become unbearable). 


But in the case of the world wars 
there was no relief from death: not 
for the soldiers fighting nor for the 
civilian population. Developments 
in modern warfare during World 
War II saw war being waged not 
just against opposing military 
forces but also against the civilian 
population. The bombing of cities 
and urban areas was now accepted 
strategy. 

With this in mind, the creation 
of a national health service can be 
seen, not just as the great success 
of social democracy fought for 
by the working class, but also a 
mechanism which promised a 
traumatised population relief from 
the burden of death. In many ways 
it was a means of pacifying the 
working class in general, not only 
ex-servicemen and women. 


The NHS now functions as not 
just a health service but as a mega 
institution. One that sterilises our 
public spaces and sanitises the 
public mind. It guarantees that 
some of the worst suffering in our 
society is removed from public 
view and relieves us of the familial 
duties of care by employing an 
army of health workers, experts 
and physicians to do it for us. The 
existence of the NHS, along with 
public and private care homes, 
allows individuals to opt out of 
much of the caring work required 
for elder care. But not having the 
time (or desire) to care is one of 
great sources of personal guilt of 
our time. And guilt is one of the 
defining feelings of late capitalism. 
Despite the fact that the medical 
establishment usually affirms the 
necessity of such places, the family 
of the elderly person, usually the 
son or daughter, in the care home 
cannot help but feel guilt for 
leaving their mother or father in 
institutional care. 

The sense of complete 
abandonment felt by so many 
older people living in care is still 
unspoken. The depression and 
anger that follows when a person 
feels they have been abandoned 
by their own flesh and blood can 
be easily diagnosed as some kind 
of disorder and treated with a 
cornucopia of pharmaceuticals. 
Sons and daughters cannot find 


the time to visit. They are too 
busy struggling against their 
own poverty, poverty of time and 
attention brought about by the 
digital age of precarious work. 
Family networks have broken 
down, not because we wanted 
them to or we found a better way, 
but simply because it has become 
such a struggle to even find time 
to care for ourselves. It’s now 
completely unremarkable for 
somebody to forget to eat all day 
because they are so busy rushing 
between work tasks. Or for people 
to constantly take caffeine tablets 
and other stimulants just to deal 
with lack of sleep, while the 
accumulation of hours without 
sleep mounts up in their brain like 
debt in their bank, increasing the 
chances of dementia later in life. 

Care homes in the UK currently 
house on average fewer than 
fifty residents each, but this is 
gradually changing. In the US 
larger homes (80+ residents) have 
been common for quite a while and 
this is now becoming a trend in 
the UK, particularly in the private 
sector. There is also a noticeable 
push in the media towards the 
design of entire towns or ‘care 
communities’ complete with mock 
1950s shops and housing for the 
elderly. The latter option is not 
necessarily a terrible idea and there 
are already other forms of specific 
communities like this not just for 
the elderly but also for other groups 
of people who need acute care. 
However the option of just creating 
larger and larger care homes seems 
more likely: it is cheaper and rather 
than rethinking systems of care it 
simply requires the scaling up of 
pre-existing structures. 

Most people already know that 
they don’t want to live in care 
homes. And the larger they get 
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the worse the issues that currently 
arise will become. However, there 
are other possibilities that we can 
begin to think about and which 
other people have already began to 
experiment with. One is the option 
of creating our own communities 
again. A couples of years ago there 
was the news story of a group of 
women who pooled money to buy 
homes together in a co-operative 
fashion with the specific intention 
of avoiding having to go into 
care homes. They created their 
own community where they can 
collectively look out for each 
other and help each other as they 
get older. Their aim was not to 
create a commune or reject care 
services but simply to create a 
situation where they would not 
be institutionalised as so many 
people are as they grow older. 
With this crisis comes new 
territories of struggle that concern 
the principles of freedom anda 
person’s right to choose how they 
live and die. The question of death 
is talked about by the government 
and the NHS, but in a way that 
completely removes the question 
of personal choice. There is no 


political discussion around death 
in the broader sense of how we 

die and how we would like to die. 
Instead the topic is euthanasia, 
which forces us to talk about the 
freedom to die as if it was all about 
illness, doctor’s opinion versus the 
patient’s and so on. How would 
we like to die and what would a 
progressive system of death look 
like? 

At the moment the crisis is 
one in which we have a huge 
number of people living with 
chronic and terminal illnesses 
but no satisfactory process by 
which they can make choices 
about their death. When asked, 
most people say they would like 
to die in the place they live but the 
majority do not: they are forced 
to die elsewhere. Public opinion 
also shows a desire for a serious 
rethinking of euthanasia and 
assisted suicide in this country. 
Euthanasia is ultimately framed 
around the need for somebody 
to be suffering to legitimise their 
choice to die; suicide on the other 
hand is about somebody having 
the right to make that choice 
regardless of illness or suffering. 


CARE WORKERS 
Alongside the experiences of the 
elderly people in institutional care, 
it’s also important to recognise 
the situation of care workers: 
workers who provide care for a 
living. It’s not just that the poor 
work conditions of care workers in 
Britain are rarely spoken about, it 
is that the actual existence of care 
workers is rarely acknowledged. 
National Carers Day and the 
numerous charities focused on 
care are dominated by a dialogue 
around unpaid carers and those 
who care for family members. 
For the general public and the 
media those who care without 
pay for their family relations and 
loved ones represent mythical 
ideals—they are the dutiful wife, 
the loving son or daughter and 
the courageous sibling. The paid 
care worker on the other hand is 
viewed with suspicion. Anybody 
who earns a wage as a carer will 
be familiar with the awkwardness 
that follows after admitting this 
fact to anybody who is not familiar 
with the care industry. 

The ruling class and the right 
wing media know that the care 
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system in the UK is going to have 
to grow to deal with the growing 
ageing population. In simple terms 
that means an expanding care 
workforce and larger individual 
care institutions. But with 
expansion comes the possibility 
and also danger of a more easily 
united and organised workforce 
that networked neoliberalism has 
so effectively removed from most 
other forms of work in the UK. 
For care workers to continue 
to be paid poverty wages, to 
be overworked and routinely 
exploited the public must not 
talk about care workers unless 
they are talking about ‘bad’ care 
workers involved in a news story 
about abuse. This keeps care 
workers in a state of intense 
alienation; they are workers who 
cannot talk to other working class 
people about the conditions of 
their work. To complain about 
anything is to be seen as one of 
the bad ones, unhappy with their 
job and therefore as someone who 
might take that anger out on the 
people they are supposed to look 
after. Even day-to-day tasks that 
a carer might perform are often 
considered too gross or sad to fit 
into even serious conversation. 
This alienation leads to an 
emptying out of the discussion 
around care. This dissonance 
creates a deep sense of anger, 
mistreatment and helplessness on 
the part of care workers. And it is 
a dangerous state of mind to be 
in when your job involves being 
so physically close to vulnerable 


individuals. This is how abuse 
becomes such a widespread 
problem. 

The fight for care workers 
starts with actually being able 
to talk to other people about the 
specific practical aspects of the 
work and with the breaking down 
of the abstract character of care 
in people’s minds. To be able to 
clearly and precisely say what it 
is that we do in a day with all the 
uncomfortable and gross details 
left in. Then tell them how much 
you got paid for it and how many 
hours a week you do it for just to 
get by. Only when we collectively 
reconnect with the reality of care 
work will carers have the sense of 
self-respect needed to take action 
and change these conditions and 
counter the right-wing narratives 
that frame how the public view us. 

Under current government 
proposals the Care Quality 
Commission, an organisation 
tasked with the inspection of care 
homes and the regulation of care 
standards in the UK, will be ‘beefed 
up’ in the same way Ofsted was 
under New Labour. Just as teachers 
became the victims of box ticking- 
style inspections, an almost 
Stalinist approach towards the 
use of documentation and paper 
work, endless assessments and 
targets, so too will care workers. 
We need a new organisation that is 
based around the provision of care 
for older people, not simply the 
assessment and judging of those 
who work in care; an organisation 
that visits communities to find out 


what support they need—not just 
what the staff are doing wrong. 
The dismantling of the NHS 
and public access to health and 
care services is already well under 
way. With the massive growth in 
the older population over the next 
decade it won’t take long for the 
private sector to gain a greater 
control over the care home system 
in the UK. A completely privatised 
system with varying levels of 
cost and corresponding levels 
of ‘service’ for people and their 
families is certainly on the horizon. 
Council-run care homes will be the 
first to become overburdened and 
reach breaking point, with the right 
wing press waiting in the wings 
to capitalise on the most horrific 
aspects of this crisis. Scandals will 
follow more scandals. 
So this is the crisis of care 
we face. It is already well under 
way and in many ways it is too 
late to prevent all the damage 
it will cause. But as this crisis 
develops and deepens there will 
be moments, struggles and spaces 
in which there will be chances 
to change the care system in the 
UK. The situation is urgent and 
requires creative and militant 
strategies. For now there is not 
much but complex questions and 
possibilities. The only sure thing 
is that there will be no victory 
without care. @ 


Postscript: As a care worker | wrote 
this article as an attempt to start 
discussion, so that we might start 
to understand what exactly is going 
on in UK care system and begin 
planning things we can do for a 
better future. I've focused on the 
elderly residential care in particular 
because that is what | do for work, 
not because the crisis discussed is 
limited to that specific area of care. 
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Another way 


OMe 


Camille Barbagallo looks at the 


connections and histories of slavery, 
motherhood and reproductive labour 


under capitalism 


In fact, from one point of view, we cannot unravel one 
female's narrative from the other's, cannot decipher one 
without tripping over the other 

—Hortense Spillers 


We'd driven straight through radical student conference, it was 
from Brisbane to Sydney, a nine- the very late 1990s and the WTO 
hour drive with your foot flat to protests in Seattle had just hit 
the floor. We were on our way toa the national papers. It was a time 
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when some of us had started to get 
confident in naming the problem, 
saying it out loud: capitalism. 
We arrived sweaty and tired, and 
tumbled out of the car into the 
front garden of a huge run-down 
student house in inner Sydney. 
A woman I hadn’t met before, 
Natasha, was at the front door. 
Noting my then boyfriend, she spat, 
“So, you're a breeder then.” 
Standing there in the harsh 
morning sunshine, the word 
‘breeder’ did the job it was intended 
to do: producing a connection 
between my nineteen year old body, 
its assumed capacity for biological 
reproduction, patriarchy, and 
normative heterosexual sex. A little 
taken aback, Imumbled something 
while looking at my feet and 
spent the rest of the week thinking 
about what breeder sex would be 
like. Years later, researching the 
politics of reproduction, on the 
other side of what became the 
anti-globalisation movement, four 
abortions, two kids and several 
relationships later, I was to be 
reminded of this long-forgotten 
Sydney exchange. 
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t’s an interesting problem, the 
problem of where to begin 
in unravelling the stories of 
slavery and reproduction. 
Particularly if one is interested 
in asking how reproduction 
has come to be the problematic 
that it is today. The text that 
follows is an attempt, partial and 
somewhat tentative, to trace some 
of the contours of a problem that 
continues to animate discussions 
of actually existing capitalism: 
the complex structural relations 
that exist between the labour of 
reproduction, gendered bodies and 
the histories of slavery, race and 
accumulation. 

The disparities in how different 
racialised and gendered subjects 
experience the labour of making 
and remaking people under 
capitalism cannot be ignored. 

The gaps, silences and spaces of 
difference have long, complex 
histories. Overwhelmingly 
reproduction is located in the 
realm of the natural and the 
biological, in that murky, under- 
theorised location: home. 

Going beyond simply grasping 

the political stakes requires an 
overtly feminist project, one that 
takes seriously what it means to 
denaturalise reproduction in order 
to transform it and to weaponise it. 

In Caliban and the Witch, Silvia 
Federici explores the historical 
processes that reconfigured the 
female body “into an instrument 
for the reproduction of labor and 
the expansion of the work-force, 
treated as a natural breeding- 
machine, functioning according 
to rhythms outside of women’s 
control”. This reconfiguration of 
women into breeders is a story 
that can’t be deciphered without 
tripping over other female 
narratives. It’s a story that asks us 


to consider how the reproduction 
of labour-power is valued, what it 
costs, and who pays the bill. 

In beginning with the 
profoundly racist and sexist 
concept ‘breeding’, I want to 
explore how it was more profitable 
to buy humans than it was for 
them (to use the language of the 
slave owners) to ‘breed.’ Connected 
to the history of the exploitation 
of African slaves in the colonies, 
is the history of how the making 
and remaking labour-power in 
Britain was reconfigured as a white 
woman’s ‘natural’ role, stripped of 
value and confined to the domestic 
sphere. Framed differently, the 
construction of motherhood and 
of women’s naturalised domestic 
role relied on the exclusion and 
disciplining of certain bodies— 
specifically women of colour and 
working mothers. 

It is clear then that a feminist 
politics of reproduction must pay 
attention to the constructions 
and experiences of race and class 
alongside those of gender. Such a 
politics demands that we abandon 
the universal presentation of 
motherhood and the domestic 
sphere as an always already 
degraded terrain of oppression. 
The desires of some women, 
overwhelmingly white middle- 
class educated women, to escape 
the home and strive for equality 
in the world of employment has 
certainly dominated the story 
of reproduction in the last forty 
years. However, this desire of 
escape from domesticity and for 
the particular notion of freedom 
that goes with it has obscured 
counter-narratives of the domestic 
sphere and motherhood. As well as 
concealing both the local and the 
global layers of dependency that 
are involved in reproduction under 


capitalism. At the same time, it 

is useful to disrupt the the good/ 
bad mother binary and include the 
processes of discipline, repression 
and harm that operate inside the 
matrix of care. The battles that 
have been fought in the name 

of motherhood, for abortion 
rights, against forced sterilisation, 
for access to reproductive 
technologies, childcare, and 
maternity leave, or against the 
requirement that single mothers 
participate in workfare programs, 
reveal it to be a highly contested 
terrain. 


DEPENDENCIES 

When we articulate reproduction 
as a problem, a political question 
connected to the histories of 

the Transatlantic Slave Trade, 
colonialism, and the development 
of industrial capitalism in Europe 
and particularly Britain, we’re 
able to start to grasp how certain 
activities and bodies became 
sexually and racially differentiated. 
In the case of reproductive 
activities, not only differentiated 
but also devalued and in many 
instances made invisible through 
an evocation of the natural. The 
framing of history in such a way 
reveals how essential and central 
slavery has been for capitalism. 
The vast concentrations of 
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The accumulation of labour 
and capital that slavery made 
possible assisted in forging the 
‘free labourers of Britain— 
workers who remain free to 
Starve without the wage 


wealth, resources and capital 
that flowed into Europe and 
specifically England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries has led a number of 
scholars such to conclude that 
the plantation production system 
and trade in African labour 
played a fundamental role, in the 
emergence of capitalism, industrial 
production and the expansion of 
colonialism and settlement. 
Whilst terms like ‘separation’ 
and ‘differentiation’ are effective 
as analytical categories for better 
understanding the dynamics and 
relations of capitalist society, they 
do not necessarily encapsulate 
the violence and brutality, nor the 
struggles, co-option and resistance 
embedded in the processes that 
separated producers from the 
social means of subsistence 
and of production. In Capital, 
Volume One, Marx reminds us 
that “this history, the history of 
their expropriation, is written in 
the annals of mankind in letters 
of blood and fire”. Just in case 
one was to miss it the first time, 
he repeats the imagery fifty 
pages later, stating that capital 
comes into the world, is born so 
to speak, “dripping from head to 
toe, from every pore, with blood 
and dirt”. Federici makes the 
point that the term ‘transition’ 


suggests a gradual, linear historical 
development, whereas the period 
it names was among the bloodiest 
and most discontinuous in world 
history—one that saw apocalyptic 
transformations. 

Not only is the extreme 
violence and brutality of slavery 
often minimised, but the scale 
and level of connection between 
the geographies of Empire is 
rarely acknowledged; to do so 
would give voice to uncomfortable 
questions about how some people 
came to possess the wealth that 
they have and why others remain 
dispossessed. By 1750 there was 
hardly a trading or manufacturing 
town in England which was not 
in some way connected with the 
‘triangular trade’ between Europe, 
the New World and Africa, or with 
direct colonial trade. The capital 
accumulated from this provided 
one of the main sources of finance 
for the Industrial Revolution. 

The emergence of industrial 
capitalism was an uneven, 
contested and violent series 
of interlocking events. At the 
same time as the wage relation 
produces a relation of dependency 
that disciplines and transforms 
those who receive a wage, it also 
organises and disciplines those 
who do not directly receive wages. 
The accumulation of labour and 


capital that slavery made possible 
assisted in forging the ‘free’ 
labourers of Britain—workers 
who were and often remain free 
to starve without the wage. The 
‘freedom’ of capital’s workers 

was, following Marx’s analysis, 

a double freedom. A freedom 

that enabled specific class and 
gender relations; that whilst being 
uneven and continually contested, 
separated men and women into 
distinct spheres of work and 
influence: specifically (male) 
waged productive work in the 
factory/public sphere and (female) 
unwaged reproductive work in the 
home/domestic realm. 


SEPARATIONS 
The centrality of slavery to the 
development of capitalism in 
Britain cannot, however, be posed 
as only existing within the realm 
of the economic. In addition to the 
immense monetary wealth that 
slavery produced for Britain, it is 
also useful to add the techniques of 
discipline, policing and control of 
labour exported from the colonies 
back to England and into the 
factory system. Of course, power 
does not flow in only one direction, 
and there were significant 
lessons and experiences that the 
colonialists and slaveholders learnt 
from the sustained slave revolts 
and resistance against conditions 
of captivity. At the same time it’s 
useful to consider the centrality of 
slavery to constructions of gender 
relations. As bell hooks contends, 
“the shift away from the image of 
white women as sinful and sexual 
to that of white women as virtuous 
ladies occurred at the same time 
as mass sexual exploitation of 
enslaved black women.” 

The Transatlantic Slave Trade 
and slave economy was one in 
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which slaves were defined as 
‘chattel,’ and this definition of 
people as profitable labour-units, 
or as property to be bought and 
sold, applied to women as much 
as it did to men. Hence, as Angela 
Davis argues, slave women might 
as well have been genderless 

as far as the slaveholders were 
concerned. Despite the equality 
of exploitation that slave women 
experienced in the conditions of 
their work, they also suffered in 
different ways, in so far as they 
were victims of sexual abuse and 
other violence that is preserved 
for and inflicted upon women. 
Furthermore, by analysing the 
labour conditions of (female) 
slaves involved in production 
and the differentiated ways that 
(white) women in Britain came 

to be seen as inhabitants of a 
sphere separated from the realm of 
productive work and synonymous 
with ‘mother’ and ‘housewife,’ 
Davis reminds us that “among 
Black slaves, this vocabulary was 
nowhere to be found.” 

Davis argues that the gendered 
role assigned to female slaves was 
one in which they were conceived 
of as “‘breeders’—animals, whose 
monetary value could be precisely 
calculated in terms of their 
ability to multiply their numbers 
... [and] since slave women were 
classified as ‘breeders’ as opposed 
to ‘mothers’, their infant children 
could be sold.” 


In sharp contrast to the 
emerging Victorian ideology 
that attempted to naturalise, 
feminise and crucially privatise 
the processes of reproduction of 
‘industrial’ workers in Britain, 
the explicit understanding of the 
costs and work of reproducing the 
slave population is revealed by the 
calculations that the slave traders 
and planters undertook. The cost 
of reproduction was in fact so 
considerable that a slave born on 
the plantation cost substantially 
more, confirming that during the 
operation of the international 
slave trade it was ‘cheaper’ to 
purchase than to breed. The 
considerable differences in how 
reproduction was constructed and 
valued are stark. In the colonies 
with regard to slaves there was 
visible and measurable monetary 
value associated with the activities 
of reproduction, in comparison 
to the naturalised processes of 
reproduction that were emerging 
in industrial Britain. 

It was within the bourgeois 
class that the family and the 
household were first defined 
as separate from the sphere of 
production. Lenore Davidoff 
and Catherine Hall argue that 
the construction of women’s 
naturalised domestic role within 
the family was key to the bourgeois 
assertion of cultural authority 
and political power, and in doing 
so the middling classes were able 


to relocate the idea of virtue, 
honour and morality away from 
the inherited form of aristocratic 
noblesse oblige, into the domestic 
sphere. As guardians of morality, 
middle-class women were also 

the bearers of bourgeois cultural 
hegemony. Davidoff and Hall, 
however, demonstrate that 
middle-class women themselves 
played an active role in the 
production of domestic ideology, 
just as their domestic labour made 
a vital contribution to middle-class 
economic production. Not only did 
middle-class women, along with 
the enormous amounts of work 

of their female servants, perform 
the reproductive labour upon 
which all the now differentiated 
‘productive’ labour of men 
depended, but as consumers 

of an ever-increasing range of 
household commodities—soft 
furnishings, ornaments, cleaning 
products—they were also 

central in shaping new forms of 
commodity capitalism and colonial 
economies, while actively creating 
anew middle-class identity. 

Their work draws our attention 
to the role of the middle-class 
home; a space that was built on 
the expropriation of working- 
class men and women’s labour, 
whether in the public world of 
the workplace (factories) or the 
private workplace of the home, 
which employed the majority of 
the female workforce as servants; 
expropriation that was also 
made possible by the immense 
amount of wealth produced by 
slave labour on the plantations. 
Here the triangular trade system 
connects the creation of the 
Victorian domestic sphere as 
home to millions of working- 
class servants, middle-class 
wives, to the consumption of 
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household commodities, to the 
industrial factories in which 
wealth was produced and labour- 
power consumed, and to the slave 
plantations that produced the 
materials that provided cheapened 
materials to reproduce workers 

in both the public and private 
spheres. 

This interconnected and 
complex picture of the boundaries 
that demarcated private from 
public emphasises the fact that 
the public was not really public, 
nor the private really private; 
and that, despite the powerful 
imagery and discourse of the 
separate spheres of work and 
home, both the private and public 
are ideological constructs with 
specific meanings which are the 
product of a particular historical 
time, constantly being contested 
and under revision. Within 
middle-class discourses of work, 
gender and the family, the potent 
combination and intersection 
of the constructs of labours 
of leisure (the housewife) and 
labours of invisibility (servants) 
served to further conceal and 
deny the economic value of 
women’s domestic work. The 
dehumanisation of slaves, and 
measurable cost of reproduction 
under slavery, effectively excluded 
female slaves not only from 
constructions of motherhood but 
also more generally from being 
imagined as women. 


LABOUR 

However, in the British Empire, the 
relative ‘cheapness’ of slave labour 
declined when the trade in slaves 
was abolished in 1807, prompting 
planters to adopt a ‘slave breeding’ 
policy. Although the trade in slaves 
was illegalised in 1807, it took 
another 26 years for The British 
Slavery Abolition Act (1833) to 
come into force, which formally 
abolished slavery throughout most 
of the British Empire. Writing 
specifically about the histories 

of slavery in the US, Davis argues 
that when the abolition of the 
international slave trade began 

to threaten the expansion of 

the young cotton-industry, the 
slaveholding class was forced to 
rely on natural reproduction; and 
that during the decades preceding 
the Civil War, Black women came 
to be increasingly appraised for 
their fertility (or for the lack of 

it). Historian Deborah Gray White 
makes a similar point in that slave 
masters wanted adolescent girls 

to have children, and to this end 
they practiced a passive, though 
insidious kind of ‘breeding.’ 

In The Black Family in Slavery 
and Freedom, Gutman presents 
evidence of developed and 
complex family structures that 
existed during slavery, which were 
not the infamous matriarchal 
family but rather families involving 
wife, husband, children and 
frequently other relatives, as well 


as adoptive kin. Gutman confirms 
that undeniably slave families 
were separated and disrupted; 
however he also argues that slaves 
adhered to strict norms regulating 
their familial arrangements. 
Patricia Hill Collins develops 
Gutman’s argument around slave 
families further in Black Feminist 
Thought, positing that “enslaved 
Africans were property, and 

one way that many resisted the 
dehumanising effects of slavery 
was by re-creating African notions 
of family as extended kin units.” 
Connected to acts of resistance 
against dehumanisation was 

the relative security that often 
accompanied motherhood for slave 
women, in that “childbearing was 
a way for enslaved Black women to 
anchor themselves in a place for 
an extended period and maintain 
enduring relationships with 
husbands, family, and friends.” 

An analysis of slave families, 
their social and domestic lives 
and support structures, helps 
to foreground a crucial and 
antagonistic space within slavery; 
a space where slaves performed, 
according to Davis, the only 
labor of the slave community 
which could not be directly and 
immediately claimed by the 
oppression; and that domestic 
labour was the only meaningful 
labour for the slave community as 
a whole. 

She argues that the domestic 
life of slaves took on an 
overdetermined importance as 
it provided them with the only 
space “where they could truly 
experience themselves as human 
beings” and “Black women, for this 
reason—and also because they 
were workers just like men—were 
not debased by their domestic 
functions in the way that white 
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The questions of 
home, family and 


women came to be.” Collins 


makes a connected point about 
motherhood and childcare, in 

that “motherhood as a privatised, 
female ‘occupation’ never 
predominated in Black civil society 
because no social class foundation 
could be had to support it”, and 
“instead, communal child-care 
arrangements substituted for 
individualised maternal care—a 
few women were responsible for 
caring for all children too young 
to work, and women as a group 
felt accountable for one another’s 
children.” 

Counter to much of second- 
wave (white) feminism that 
posited the family as the source 
of women’s oppression, Hazel 
Carby argues that “we need to 
recognise that during slavery, 
periods of colonialism and under 
the present authoritarian state, 
the black family has been a site of 
political and cultural resistance to 
racism.” To be sure, the question 
of home and that of family and 
reproduction, have remained 
contested concepts and values 
within various tendencies of 
feminist thought and certainly 
disagreement exists among Black 
and post-colonial feminists as to 
how we can and should orientate 
towards home. It’s in these spaces 
of contradiction and conflict over 
the experiences and meaning of 
home, that the various realities of 
class and race relations intersect 
with gender; intersections that 
resist simplification and destabilise 
claims to universal experiences of 
womanhood. 

In making home visible as 
a potential and lived place of 
resistance, it’s also necessary to 
remain open to a reading of it 
as a place of exploitative waged 
and unwaged work and sensitive 


reproduction have 
remained contested 
concepts and values 


to the experiences of many 
people, many of them women, 

for whom the home is a space 
marked by violence, isolation, 

and unhappiness. The challenge 
in confronting the home and 
reproduction as political problems 
is to make sense of the various 
structures, histories and processes 
that have produced the traditional 
nuclear family as the normative 
family structure, while at the same 
time remaining attentive to the 
actually existing multiple forms of 
kinship and household structures. 
The positing of a multiplicity 

of experiences and meanings 

of family and reproduction is 

not however to gloss over what 
normative structures produce. 
Those who are not able to access 
the benefits of the nuclear family 
due to not being white or middle- 
class enough, or those who 

dare to live outside the norm, 

are overwhelmingly at risk of 
condemnation, violence or state 
intervention. 


My nineteen year-old self never 
dreamt of having children. I’d 
discovered feminism and it enabled 
me to dream of being a woman in 
away that didn’t include breeding. 
I swapped babies for a wage of my 
own. At the time, I wanted to be 
sterilised. It wasn’t that I didn’t 
want to have children; it was so I 
could be set free from the potential, 


that very gendered assumption 
that one day I would of course 
want to have kids. Ieven went to 
see a doctor about it. He suggested 
I see a shrink. I laughed in his face 
and carried on working hard and 
earning nothing. 

But it turns out that Natasha 
was right, I was a breeder. Around 
ayear and half after my first child 
was born, I had what can only be 
described as a crisis of motherhood. 
I wasn't suffering from post-natal 
depression, nor was I exclusively 
at home with the baby. I was one 
of the so-called ‘lucky’ mothers 
whose partner did more than just 
‘help’; he washed, cared, cleaned, 
cooked and worried with me about 
that high temperature or strange 
looking vomit. The problem wasn't 
the baby, or breastfeeding, or 
not getting enough sleep. As I lay 
sobbing, panic ripping through my 
body, it was motherhood, my newly 
acquired enforced identity that 
came spilling out as the problem. 
Good mother, bad mother, good- 
enough mother, working mother, 
stay-at-home mother, all and none 
of them made me want to scream. 
It wasn’t that I couldn't find a 
category of motherhood to fit my 
lifestyle or a bundle of commodities 
to consume to affirm my status. 

It was more profound than that, 

it was an unnerving realisation 

of having birthed capital: all that 
blood and dirt. And that the work 
of wiping the snotty noses, cleaning 
up the shit, and teaching them to 
be on time, it all still pretty much 
fell to women and yet more women, 
no matter how you rolled the dice. 
Added to that enormity was the 
fact that whilst my nice radical 
reconfiguration of family was a 
much needed little refuge within 
the horror show, it was not a way 
out.@ 
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No 


romance 


without 


hance 


Mark Fisher examines pop culture as a 


fi 


form of consciousness raising 


ennifer M Silva’s Coming 
Up Short: Working- 
Class Adulthood in an 
Age of Uncertainty is 
a heartbreaking study of the 
corrosive effects of the neoliberal 
environment on intimacy. 
Silva’s book focuses on young 


people specifically—it is based 
ona hundred interviews she 
undertook with young working 
class men and women in two 
American cities in Massachusetts 
and Virginia. Her findings are 
disturbing. Over and over again, 
Silva finds her young subjects 


exhibiting a ‘hardened’ self—a 
form of subjectivity that prides 
itself on its independence from 
others. For Silva, this hardened 
subject is the consequence of this 
generation being abandoned, 
institutionally and existentially. 
In an environment dominated 

by unrelenting competition and 
insecurity, it is neither possible 
to trust others nor to project 

any sort of long-term future. 
Naturally, these two problems 
feed into one another, in one of 
the many vicious spirals which 
neoliberal culture has specialised 
in innovating. The inability to 
imagine a secure future makes 

it very difficult to engage in any 
sort of long-term commitment. 
Rather than seeing a partner as 
someone who might share the 
stresses imposed by a harshly 
competitive social field, many of 
the working class individuals to 
whom Silva spoke instead saw 
relationships as an additional 
source of stress. In particular, 
many of the heterosexual 
women she interviewed regarded 
relationships with men as too 
risky a proposition. In conditions 
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where they could not depend on 
much outside themselves, the 
independence they were forced 
to develop was both a culturally- 
validated achievement and a 
hard-won survival strategy which 
they were reluctant to relinquish. 
“In a world of rapid change and 
tenuous loyalties,” Silva argues, 
“the language and institution 
of therapy—and the self- 
transformation it promises—has 
exploded in American culture.” 
A therapeutic narrative of heroic 
self-transformation is the only 
story that make sense in a world in 
which institutions can no longer be 
relied upon to support or nurture 
individuals. “In social movements 
like feminism, self-awareness, 
or naming one’s problems, was 
the first step to radical collective 
awareness. For this generation, 
it is the only step, completely 
detached from any kind of 
solidarity; while they struggle with 
similar, and structurally rooted, 
problems, there is no sense of 
‘we’. The possibility of collective 
politicisation through naming 
one’s suffering is easily subsumed 
within these larger structures of 
domination because others who 
struggle are not seen as fellow 
sufferers but as objects of scorn.” 
The spreading of therapeutic 
narratives was one way in 
which neoliberalism contained 
and privatised the molecular 
revolution that consciousness- 
raising was bringing about. Where 
consciousness-raising pointed 
to impersonal and collective 
structures—structures that 
capitalist and patriarchal ideology 
obscures—neoliberalism sees only 
individuals, choices and personal 
responsibility. Yet consciousness- 
raising practices weren't only at 
odds with capitalist ideology; they 


Consciousness- 
raising creates a 
new subject—a we 
that is both the 
agent of struggle 
and what is 
struggled for 


also marked a decisive break with 
Marxist-Leninism. Gone was the 
revolutionary eschatology and 
the militaristic machismo which 
made revolution the preserve 
of an avant-garde. Instead, 
consciousness-raising made 
revolutionary activity potentially 
available to anyone. As soon as two 
or more people gather together, 
they can start to collectivise the 
stress that capitalism ordinarily 
privatises. Personal shame 
becomes dissolved as its structural 
causes are collectively identified. 
Socialist-feminism converted 
Lukacs’s theory of class 
consciousness into the practice 
of consciousness-raising. Since 
consciousness-raising has been 
used by all kinds of subjugated 
groups, it would perhaps be 
better to talk now of subjugated 
group consciousness rather 
than (just) class consciousness. 
But it is worth noting in passing 
that neoliberalism has sought to 
eradicate the very concept of class, 
producing a situation memorably 
described by Wendy Brown, in 
which there is “class resentment 
without class consciousness or 
class analysis”. This erasure of 
class has distorted everything, 
and allowed many struggles to be 


rhetorically captured by bourgeois 
liberalism. 

Subjugated group 
consciousness is first of all a 
consciousness of the (cultural, 
political, existential) machineries 
which produce subjugation—the 
machineries which normalise 
the dominant group and create 
a sense of inferiority in the 
subjugated. But, secondly, it is also 
a consciousness of the potency of 
the subjugated group—a potency 
that depends upon this very raised 
state of consciousness. However, 
it is important to be clear that 
the aim is not to remain in a state 
of subjugation. As Nancy C. M. 
Hartsock explains in The Feminist 
Standpoint Revisited & Other 
Essays, “the point is to develop an 
account of the world that treats 
our perspectives not as subjugated, 
insurrectionary, or disruptive 
knowledges, but as potentially 
constitutive of a different world.” 

To have one’s consciousness 
raised is not merely to become 
aware of facts of which one 
was previously ignorant: it is 
instead to have one’s whole 
relationship to the world shifted. 
The consciousness in question 
is not a consciousness of an 
already-existing state of affairs. 
Rather, consciousness-raising 
is productive. It creates a new 
subject—a we that is both the 
agent of struggle and what 
is struggled for. At the same 
time, consciousness-raising 
intervenes in the ‘object,’ the 
world itself, which is now no 
longer apprehended as some static 
opacity, the nature of which is 
already decided, but as something 
that can be transformed. 

This transformation requires 
knowledge; it will not come about 
through spontaneity, voluntarism, 
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the experiencing of ruptural 
events, or by virtue of marginality 
alone. Hence Hartsock’s concept 
of standpoint epistemology, which 
maintains—following Lukacs and 
Marx—that subjugated groups 
potentially have an access to 
knowledge of the whole social field 
that the dominant group lacks. 
Members of subjugated groups do 
not however automatically possess 
this knowledge as of right—it 

can only be accessed once group 
consciousness is developed. 
According to Hartsock, “the 

vision available to the oppressed 
group must be struggled for and 
represents an achievement which 
requires both science to see 
beyond the surface of the social 
relations in which all are forced 

to participate, and the education 
which can only grow from struggle 
to change those relations.” 

One way of seeing Jennifer M 
Silva’s book is as an account of 
radically deflated consciousness. 
Crucial to this is Silva’s restoration 
of the concept of class as a frame 
shaping the experiences of those 
who feature in her study. Class 
is what is typically missing from 
her interviewees’ ‘therapeutic’ 
accounts of themselves. Exactly 
as Wendy Brown says, many of 
Silva’s subjects tend to exhibit 
(an unconscious and disavowed) 
class resentment without class 
consciousness. 

Reading Silva’s descriptions 
of women wary of giving up 
their independence to men they 
perceive as feckless wasters, I was 


reminded of two R&B hits from 
1999: ‘No Scrubs’ by TLC and 

‘Bills Bills Bills’ by Destiny’s Child. 
Both these songs see financially 
independent women upbraiding 
(presumably unemployed) men 
for their shiftlessness. It is easy 

to attack such tracks for their 
seeming peddling of neoliberal 
ideology. Yet I think it far more 
productive to hear these songs in 
the same way that we attend to 
the accounts in Silva’s book. These 
are examples of consciousness 
deflated, which have important 
lessons to communicate to anyone 
seeking to dismantle capitalist 
realism. 

It is still often assumed that 
politics is somehow ‘inside’ 
cultural products, irrespective 
of their context and their use. 
Sometimes, agit-prop style 
culture can of course be politically 
transformative. But even the most 
reactionary cultural expression 
can contribute to a transformative 
project if it is sensitively attended 
to. It is possible to see the work of 
the late Stuart Hall in this light: 
as an attempt to bring to leftist 
politics the messages that culture 
was trying to impart to it. If this 
project was something of a tragic 
failure, it was a consequence, 
not of the shortcomings in Hall’s 
approach, but of the intransigence 
of the old left, its deafness to 
the desires and anxieties being 
expressed in culture. Ever since 
Hall fell under the spell of Miles 
Davis in the 1950s, he dreamed 
of somehow commensurating 


the libidinal modernity he 
encountered in popular music 

with the progressive political 
project of the organised left. 

Yet the authoritarian left was 
unable to tune into this ambition, 
allowing itself to be outflanked by 
a new right which soon claimed 
modernisation for itself, and 
consigned the left to the past. 

To understand this failure from 
another angle, let’s consider for a 
moment the work of the late music 
and cultural critic Ellen Willis. In 
her 1979 essay, ‘The Family: Love 
It Or Leave It,’ Willis observed 
that the counterculture’s desire to 
replace the family with a system 
of collective child-rearing would 
have entailed “a social and psychic 
revolution of almost inconceivable 
magnitude.” It’s very difficult, in 
our deflated times, to re-create 
the counterculture’s confidence 
that such a ‘social and psychic 
revolution’ could not only happen, 
but was already in the process 
of unfolding. Like many of her 
generation, Willis’s life was shaped 
by first being swept up by these 
hopes, then seeing them gradually 
wither as the forces of reaction 
regained control of history. There’s 
probably no better account of the 
Sixties’ counterculture’s retreat 
from Promethean ambition into 
self-destruction, resignation and 
pragmatism than Willis’s collection 
of essays Beginning To See The 
Light. As Willis makes clear in her 
introduction to the collection, 
she frequently found herself at 
odds with what she experienced 
as the authoritarianism and 
the statism of mainstream 
socialism. While the music 
that she listened to spoke of 
freedom, socialism seemed to 
be about centralisation and state 
control. The counterculture’s 
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politics were anti-capitalist, 
Willis argues, but this did not 
entail a straightforward rejection 
of everything produced in the 
capitalist field. Certainly, pleasure 
and individualism were important 
to what Willis characterises as 
her “quarrel with the left,” yet 
the desire to do away with the 
family could not be construed 
in these terms alone; it was 
inevitably also a matter of new and 
unprecedented forms of collective 
(but non-statist) organisation. 
Willis’s “polemic against standard 
leftist notions about advanced 
capitalism” rejected as at best 
only half-true the ideas “that the 
consumer economy makes us slave 
to commodities, that the function 
of the mass media is to manipulate 
our fantasies, so we will equate 
fulfilment with buying the system’s 
commodities.” Culture—and 
music culture in particular— 
was a terrain of struggle rather 
than a dominion of capital. The 
relationship between aesthetic 
forms and politics was unstable 
and inchoate—culture didn’t just 
‘express’ already-existing political 
positions, it also anticipated a 
politics-to-come (which was also, 
too often, a politics that never 
actually arrived). 

Yet there was also an immanent 
transformative immediacy in 
the music of the counterculture. 
It reinforced the feelings of 
despair, disaffection and rage 
that bourgeois culture ordinarily 
makes us distrust. As such, 
music functioned as a form 
of consciousness-raising, in 
which a mass audience could 
not only experience its feelings 
being validated, it could locate 
the origins of those feelings in 
oppressive structures. Moreover, 
the ingestion of hallucinogens 


by growing numbers of the 
population, and the emergence 
of a psychedelic imaginary that 
touched even those who had never 
used acid, made for a widespread 
perception that social reality was 
provisional, plastic, subject to 
transformation by collective desire. 
If Beginning to See the Light 
is a painful—and painfully 
honest—account of consciousness 
deflation, then the same story 
is narrated within music culture 
itself. Peter Shapiro has shown 
how early seventies soul and funk 
music—The O Jays’ ‘Back Stabbers,’ 
The Undisputable Truth’s ‘Smiling 
Faces Sometimes,’ Sly Stone’s ‘You 
Caught Me Smiling’—“engaged in 
a remarkable conversation” about 
the newly minted Smiley yellow 
face image, “an imagistic minefield 
that played confidence games 
with centuries of caricatures, 
the beaming faces of the white 
establishment promising civil 
rights and integration [and] Nixon’s 
Dirty Tricks gang.” With Nixon on 
the rise and the Panthers subdued, 
songs like ‘Backstabbers’ caught 
anew mood of suspicion and 
recrimination. In his classic essay 
‘The Myth of Staggerlee’, Greil 
Marcus argues that these songs— 
along with the rest of Sly and 
the Family Stone’s There's A Riot 
Goin’ On and The Temptations’ 
‘Papa Was A Rolling Stone’—were 
part of a bitter moment, when 
60s optimism had drained away 
to be replaced by paranoia and 
melancholy. Stone writes, “when 
new roles break down and there 
is nothing with which to replace 
them, old roles, ghosts, come in to 
fill the vacuum.” The collectivity 
and the multiplicity that the 
Family Stone had embodied— 
radical democracy in vibrant 
action: a group made up of men 


and women, blacks and whites— 
gave way to a morose and dejected 
individualism. “The best pop music 
does not reflect events so much as 
it absorbs them,” Marcus wrote. 
“If the spirit of Sly’s early music 
combined the promises of Martin 
Luther King’s speeches and the fire 
of a big city riot, Riot represented 
the end of those events and the 
attempt to create a new music 
appropriate to the new realities.” 
These ‘new realities’ would 
eventually become nothing less 
than capitalist realism itself. 
Capitalist realism—in which 
current social relations are reified 
to the point that any shift in them 
becomes unimaginable—could 
only be fully consolidated once 
the Promethean-pyschedelic 
imaginary was all but entirely 
subdued. But this would take a 
while. The seventies weren’t only 
about countercultural retreat and 
defeat. In When the Lights Went 
Out: Britain in the Seventies, Andy 
Beckett argues that a “liberal or 
left-wing melancholy about the 
seventies has, in many ways, been 
the mirror image of the doomy 
right-wing view of the same 
period.” But as Beckett argues this 
“fails to acknowledge that for many 
politicised Britons, the decade was 
not the hangover after the sixties; 
it was the point when the great 
sixties party actually started.” 
The successful miners’ strike of 
1972 saw an alliance between the 
striking miners and students that 
echoed similar convergences in 
Paris 1968, with the miners using 
the University of Essex’s Colchester 
campus as their East Anglian 
base. The seventies also saw the 
growth in Britain of gay, anti-racist, 
feminist and Green movements. 
In many ways, it was it was the 
unprecedented success of the left 
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and the counterculture in the 1970s 
that forced capital to respond with 
neoliberalism. This was initially 
played out in Chile, after Pinochet’s 
CIA-backed coup had violently 
overthrown Salvador Allende’s 
democratic socialist government, 
transforming the country—via a 
regime of repression and torture— 
into the first neoliberal laboratory. 
The seventies that Andy Beckett 
celebrates in the British context 
found expression in the US in the 
disco genre. Disco was a music 
that grew out of the convergence 
of anumber of subjugated groups. 
It was a music made by and for 
gays, black people and women, 
and—like most postwar popular 
music—it was overwhelmingly 
produced by the working class. 
Chic’s Nile Rodgers—surely the 
most important producer and 
sonic conceptualist of the late 
70s and early 80s—had been a 
member of the Black Panthers as 
a teenager. Disco provided the 
template for the successive waves 
of dance music in the 80s and 90s, 
including House, Techno, Rave and 
Garage. In her 1991 book Design 
After Dark, Cynthia prophesied a 
“dancefloor revolution” that would 
“come about through grass-roots 
changes—successive waves of 
guerrilla sounds, guerrilla design, 
guerrilla enertainments. The new 
design dynamic will be an impulse 
born out of celebration, rising out 
of leisure enacted as an event. 


And it will change young people’s 
perception about what entities like 
design and communication should 
do.” Yet Rose understandably failed 
to anticipate the extent to which 
the new energies, infrastructures 
and forms of desire she identified 
would be appropriated by 
neoliberal culture which would 
lay claim to freedom and pleasure, 
while associating the left with a 
grey puritan statism. Once again, 
the left missed an opportunity, 
failing to successfully align itself 
with the collective euphoria of 
dancefloor culture. Thus the ‘good 
times’ on the dancefloor became 
fleeting escapes from a capitalism 
that was increasingly dominating 
all areas of life, culture and the 
psyche. 

This super-domination came 
out in the mordant yet playful 
‘realism’ of Gwen Guthrie’s 1986 
R&B hit, ‘Ain’t Nothing Goin’ On 
But The Rent’, one of the first 
popular musical signs of the 
emergence of the new hardened 
subject that Silva analyses so well. 
Ata time of rising unemployment, 
Guthrie sang, “You've got to have 
aj.o.b. if you want be with me/no 
romance without finance.” The 
subjectivity performed in Guthrie’s 
song is in many ways the female 
counterpart to the gangster rap 
persona that was emerging when 
the single was released. Both 
reject intimacy and tenderness. In 
gangster rap there is a hyberbolic 


performance of invulnerability—a 
performance that can only appear 
bitterly ironic, when we consider 
the fact that even some of the most 
wealthy and successful gangster 
rappers (such as Tupac Shakur 
and Biggie Smalls) would end 

up being shot dead. By contrast, 
and despite its surface bravado, 
‘Ain’t Nothing Goin’ On But The 
Rent’ is a song about the need for 
security—“fly girl like me/ needs 
security’—in conditions of radical 
uncertainty. This wasn’t some 
celebration of Reaganomics. On 
the contrary, Guthrie’s song drew 
out the way in which Reaganomics 
was corroding the conditions for 
intimacy—a message that was 
much more emotionally charged 
and politically resonant than 

most of the protest songs of the 
time. Similarly, the formula ‘no 
romance without finance’ need 
not only be construed as merely 
some reactionary concession to 
capitalist realism. Rather, it can 

be heard as a rejection of the 
ideological sentimentality that 
separates out social reproduction 
from paid work. Anticipating much 
of twenty-first century popular 
music, ‘Ain’t Nothing Goin’ On 

But the Rent’ is the sound of the 
loneliness that happens when 
consciousness is deflated, and the 
conditions for raising it are absent. 
But with the new movements that 
are rising in the US after Ferguson, 
with the movements in Europe 
that have produced Podemos and 
Syriza, there is every reason to 
believe that those conditions are 
returning. It is beginning to look 
as if, instead of being the end of 
history, capitalist realism was a 
thirty-year hiatus. The processes 
that began in the Sixties can now 
be resumed. Consciousness is 
being raised again. @ 
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tim 


Nadia Idle 


ey, you. Friend. Hold my 
hand. 

TIME— Our attention is 
finite. This oppression 
has architecture designed to 

tire. Overstimulating yourself 

and others will only weaken the 
resistance. Do not participate. Slow 
down. 

TIME—People hyperventilating 
through their calls for more action, 
more demos, more reaction, to 
work harder, to give more time that 
will lessen your time to think, to 
pause, to relate, to be human. Slow 
down. Be mindful of what you may 
become; running Capital’s races on 
its treadmills to a soundtrack long 
gone. 

SPACE—To socialise, organise, 
support, trust. The physical 

places to congregate, collect and 


fferings on 


space 


experience communal thought, 
smells, sounds and energy are 
being tugged from its mother, the 
collective soul of us. Many coves, 
street corners, benches, gardens, 
centres and squats have gone to 
waste, like a skip of food covered 
in bleach. Induced to eat that shiny 
commodified morsel, a shadow of 
what togetherness once was. And 
pay for the privilege as you choke. 
Today, a pre-emptive strike to 
protect and expand the communal, 
or tomorrow there will be no haven 
to imagine a world lacking acid. 
SPACE—To think in our day. To 
fight the alienation, the agitation. 
To not add to the heap of upside 
down cockroaches, squirming in 
vain for a way to overturn, for a 
lifeline or a rope, or a hand to: Get. 
You. Out. Be mindful. 


TIME—We’ve moved forward. 
We've moved us forward. You exist 
in time built on the struggles of 
many, the stories whispered and 
those untold in the noisy lie of 
stagnation, denying our histories. 
It’s a lie! We built Civilisation. 

We can see the Krispy Kreme 
barbarism on the horizon, around 
the corner and above you. You’ve 
got a taste of it now in your mouth. 
Acid. 

TIME—Don’t believe the hype. 
Our actions do not exist in 

a vacuum. We stand on the 
shoulders of our comrades, in the 
shadows of friends long gone who 
fought for justice. We are situated 
in history! Be inspired! 
SPACE—Allow yourself to dream. 
Allow ourselves to dream. Dream. 
Our futures die when your dreams 
end. Don’t let them take your 
dreams away! 

TIME—By day we struggle. Night 
time is our time. The night is ours! 
Take the night! Let’s take the night 
together! 

SPACE—Make it visible. Your 
struggle to have moments. A 
moment to feel. Amoment to 
pause. A moment of deep breaths 
not taken on a toilet seat with your 
head in your hands, for once. A 
moment to rethink that thought, 
not swipe left and move on 
untaught. It is your right to reflect! 
Your right to rethink! Your right to 
make eye contact and smile and 
ponder and take a step forward. 
Stop. And take a step back. Turn 
around. Walk in a circle and walk 
back in your head. 

SPACE—Think solidarity, friend. 
Do not individualise your 
grievance, for you are not alone. Do 
not despair. Do not sink into your 
identity. Collectivise that pain! 
Hey, Friend. Hold my hand. Hold it 
tight. Ready? Jump! @ 
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Nicholas Beuret looks at 
whether Channel 4's Humans 
is representative of a shift 

in speculative narratives 
around automation, work, 
and care 


here’s a scene in the 

film The Internship 

where the two salesmen 

have just been told 
that they’ve lost their jobs. Their 
(ex-)boss tells them everything is 
done with computers nowadays, 
everything is done online. Trying 
to hold back the implied tide of 
technological progress, one of 
them replies, “People have a deep 
mistrust of machines. Have you 
seen Terminator? Or Two? Or 
Three? Or Four?!” 
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When people think of the 
deep automation of social 
life, it often ends badly. Like 
Terminator badly (or The Matrix, 
or hell, even Electric Dreams). 
There’s always the inevitable 
conflict between newly sentient 
machines and a seemingly 
surpassed humanity. However, 
another tone has seeped into 
Artificial Intelligence (A.I.) 
narratives in recent years, 
one that focuses both on how 
our world escapes our grasp, 
and how our problems can’t 
be fixed by tools. It’s a more 
hopeful type of A.I. story, 
despite the melancholic tone 
of many machinic narratives. 
This is not to say that there 
aren't still endless machine vs. 
humans stories being produced 
(Terminator: Genisys or the 
recent Avengers: Age of Ultron?). 
It’s just to say that something else 
has turned up. The Channel 4 
sci-fi drama Humans is part of 
this turn. 

Humans explores a near- 
future in the UK where synthetic 
humans (without consciousness) 
are being mass produced and used 
for ‘low-skill’ labour and social 
reproduction—picking fruit, 
administration and call-centre 
work, cooking and cleaning, fixing 
cars and doing deliveries, fucking 
people and driving the kids to 
school. 

In many ways, Humans has 
more in common with the set-up 
of The Internship—both are 
stories about how humanity 
is engaging with a radically 
transformed social world. They’re 
about the changes to how we 
work (and what kinds of work we 
do) affected by the massification 
of computer technology, the 
internet, and complex algorithms 


that autonomously organise and 
manage people’s labour, often 

as a part of a deepening of the 
intensity and precarity of both 
white and blue collar jobs (think 
Amazon or Walmart). At times 
this also means an intensification 
of the administration of our work 
but worse for many, and captured 
by The Internship, it also means 
the eradication of many forms of 
labour, both in absolute numbers 
(from farm hands to factory 
workers) to whole jobs that are 
increasingly automated (from 
salespeople, to phone operators, 
to, if reports are to be believed, real 
estate agents and lawyers). 

Humans features the conflict 
between an increasingly 
superfluous humanity and a 
sea of automatons, a handful 
of whom have consciousness 
and are fighting to be free of the 
shackles of humanity. However, 
that’s not the bulk of the content. 
Most of the series is concerned 
with the consequences of the 
automation of not only work, 
but of social reproduction. In the 
process, we’re shown a series of 
snapshots of what it would mean 
for machines to care for us. The 
synths, as the machines are called, 
have been made not only to do our 
work, but to undertake our social 
reproduction as well. 

By this Imean more than the 
sum of the activities the synths 
undertake—from cooking and 
cleaning, to driving the kids to 
school and playing with them, or 
reading to them, to fucking and 
medical care, even to hosting the 
memories of the elderly. Humans 
describes a broken world, where 
social relations have started to fray 
and crumble under the conditions 
of neoliberalism: low expectations 
of future security or wealth, long 


working hours, broken marriages 
held in place, social isolation and 
frustrated desires. It describes our 
world. 

And into this world comes a 
fix—synths to repair the broken 
social fabric by undertaking all of 
those ‘repetitive, banal labours’ 
of the home and family. As one 
of the characters says in the early 
episodes to his wife, having a 
synth will mean more time to 
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spend with each other and the 
kids. 

Except it doesn’t. The various 
characters in Humans end up just 
as trapped as they were at the start. 
The isolated are no less isolated. 
Having a synth to look after your 
children doesn’t mean more time 
spent with them—it means more 
time to work at the office while the 
kids bond with the machine. More 
poignantly, we see synths stepping 


in as surrogates for partners— 
from sex to companionship— 

as people find, when they have 
more time together and less social 
reproduction to do, that they have 
little in common. Synths fail to fix 
the broken social fabric, and the 
damage is all the more apparent 
for it. In the end the synths appear 
like nannies working in loveless 
marriages. But unlike a nanny- 
drama, the synths do not save 

the marriages pictured. Instead, 
everything just continues on in its 
broken fashion. 

At this point in the TV show we 
could expect to see some banalities 
about the crucial nature of social 
reproduction trotted out, that 
people should care for people. 
Except that Humans doesn’t suggest 
this, and nor would I. Instead it 
is subtly demonstrated that the 
crisis of social reproduction won't 
be solved by contracting out those 
labours that we dislike, or have no 
time for. If anything that deepens 
the crisis, as the crisis is one of 
meaning and value. 

Humans moves towards a 
resolution of sorts at the end of 
the first season. A family take in 
the conscious synths, and ally 
themselves with them. Not ina 
humanistic gesture, but as a part 
of something more unsettling. 
Their world is transformed by the 
arrival of conscious machines, in 
that what appears is the coming to 
life of their tools. Their reaction 
to the animation of technology is 
to seek to care for it—for them, 
as the conscious synths form a 
family of sorts. In the subplot, a 
similar process of alliance takes 
place between an old man who 
can no longer care for himself 
and the synth that he has to look 
after him (and for whom he, in 
turn, cares). In both instances, 


The crisis of social 
reproduction 
wont be solved by 
contracting out 
those labours that 
we dislike, or have 
no time for 


it’s the breakdown of the synth as 
machine-servant that enables a 
project of care to emerge. But this 
care is haphazard, tentative and 
not entirely welcome. As such it’s 
a mirror image of the failed care 
of the humans by the synths. And 
it’s here, when care becomes a 
collective activity, a project that 
everyone has a stake in, that the 
crisis of social reproduction begins 
to be resolved: not in some kind 
of saccharine fantasy-way, but 
problematically, messily, as an 
open and never-ending process 
that entangles bodies—real and 
synthetic—into a community. 
This is the point of Humans. It 
sets out our broken social world, 
one where the tendencies of 
neoliberal capitalism suggest the 
future holds only a deepening of 
the current crisis as the algorithms 
take hold. It suggests too that the 
problem is not one that can be 
solved through either money or 
automation (servants or machines), 
but only by recognising the nature 
of the break, and setting out to 
overcome the erosion of the social, 
and the isolation of neoliberal life, 
through the collectivisation of 
care and the socialisation of our 
individual anxieties, problems and 
isolations. @ 
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By reproductive we mean the work of making and remaking 
people. This is usually associated with having babies. 
Biological reproduction, and all the work and Jabour that it 
entails is certainly a part of reproductive labour. But we are 
actually talking about much more than just that. 
—— ee | 


We Et Sl le eee oe eee eee eee eee 
Reproductive work is all the work that we do that makes and 
remakes people both ona daily basis and also inter-generationally. 


One of the main reasons that reproduction involves so much 
conflict, tension and contradictions is that when we produce and 


reproduce people we don't do so in a neutral or abstract way. } 
See ee Se — 


Disciplined, educated, skilled and moulded “to know our place”. 
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And like most work that 
happens under capitalism, 
it is work that involves 
violence, conflict, struggle, 
exploitation ... 


There is no cookie 
cutter mould in which gH 


people are pumped ty 
out with all the same Yj 

Y 
Yj 


characteristics, traits 
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and skills. 


Under capitalism, we reproduce human beings as labour power 
We reproduce people as workers, as class subjects. 
y te eeeee ress, ee 7 OER Bereree 


To manage. 
— 
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EHhor work 
am Or work like a dog. 
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We can say that it is reproductive tabour that distributes us via 
class relations, through education, training and careers. 
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\In a similar vein, if we understand race, gender and sexuality to We learn these relations, we become these subjects over time and througtr 


be social constructions rather than inherently biological the processes and practices of reproduction. To a great degree then we 
characteristics - then it is reproductive labour that teaches us become who we know ourselves to be through washing the dishes; 
to be men.or. women, white or black, straight or gay. going to school, caring for others or being cared for, attending university... 


From this perspective, reproduction involves a lot of fucked up 
relationships and processes that are central to the reproduction of 
capitalism as a system of exploitation and domination, 


In this instance reproduction is very much a part of the problem. 
It involves daily and generational violence, conflict and struggte. the problem is especially true when 
A far cry from the often romanticised projects such as j y we look at who has usually been 
community gardens or collective childcare. ; designated to the role of doing 
: : the vast amount of cooking, 
cleaining and caring in the 
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Thatfeproduction is part of the problem is borne from 
that has consistently and structurally devalued 


histo 
f the work of making and remaking people. 


It is naturalised to the extent that reproductive work is considered 
to be for those who naturally have the skills of being nurturing, 
patient, selfess, caring - without much regard 
paid to how certain people came to 
possess such skills, while 
others didn't. 
it has been made 
invisible, wrapped 
up in love and 
obligation, 
hidden behind 
closed doors 


Which is to say that reproductive 
work has been devalued, made 
invisible and feminised. 

In the history of our reproduction 
it 2 women who have been the 
reproductive workers of capitalism 


i , 
gendered, it has also always been racialised and class 


It is not even ‘real’ work. According to many Marxist scholars 
it does not create value. It often does not even attract a wage 


And when it does, it is often poorly paid. 


Often reproductive work only becomes visible when it is not done 
Just think of your dishes, piled up in 
the sink, smelly, dirty... i 
a —_ 
It is the absence of 
reproductive labour that 
you are seeing 
And the same can be said 
of child care. The huge 


until that work is 
not done and 
the child is 
neglected, 


It is working class women and women of colour who 
have done this work, And continue to do so. 
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Rich women have rarely done their own dishes. 
Or cared for their own children 
Or even fucked their husbands 


Which brings us to another key concept of reproduction 


in-broad brush strokes we have:touched on the vast and overwhelming Ail these activities, all this work are forms of labour 
amount of unwaged reproductive work that it takes to keep the world that whilst often performed unwaged, also exist as 
fed, clean, healthy, educated and ready to work waged forms of reproductive labour 


Gt = 
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In fact, in our post-industrial neo-liberal economy, we no longer make things. 
What the british economy makes is people, and finance. We make and 
remake people through a dazzling array of services. 


Which you can now buy. If you have the money, 


Pearse 
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Whether it is all the commodified services 
that look after your kids while you do 
your job or the elder care and mental 

health industries for instance, it is hard to 

think of a form of human activity that has 
not been commoditied. And organised 
around exploitative working conditions 


With the destruction of the male family There is quite literally an army of 
wage that once (nearly) reproduced the waged reproductive workers ready 
nuclear family - it now takes at least two to do anything for you. 
wages to have the money in your pocket 

to buy the services that you no longer 

have the time or even the desire to do. 


and miserable salaries. 


me 


reproductive labour This requires a 
involves all the work social! and historical 
and activities construct. 
required to make 
To recap: : or remake people. 
& Keeping us -workers- 
healthy and well-fed. 


It is work that is often unwaged. But it 
can also be low waged, precarious, 
fow status. And more often than not, 

invisible. 


Reproductive labour has a long 
history. One as important and 
as profitable to capitalism as 
factories and commodities. 


CAPITALISM ALSO 
DEPENDS ON 
DOMESTIC LABOUR 


The stubbom low status nature of 
reproductive work derives from its other 
key characteristic - it is ferminised, 

It is women's work. 


But reproduction has a dual characteristic. It produces 


and reproduces us as workers, maintain the capitalist system 
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But it also produces iife, 
autonomous humans with the 
capecty and potential to resist, 
struggle and create change. 


To put it plainly, without reproductive labour there is no exiting capitalism 
So we find ourselves in a most complex of contradictions. When we bring 
reproduction to the centre of anatysis we find a cluster of labour that is 
fundamental to the maintenance of capéalism. But at the same time those 
very same processes contain the possibility of not only human life but 
also of revolutionary change. 


There is an immense amount of so called productive work in the world that 
can and needs to be refused. Abolished even, Good riddance we could say. 
But that is onty helf the story. Because reproduction can be thought of as 
part of the problern. ft is clearly implicated in the production and 


reprod in of labour power 


We may be workers but 

we are not reducible 

to the role of the worker. 

We exceed such subjectification! 


Damned if you do 
Damned if you don't.. 


To bring reproduction to the centre | 
of this analysis however is not to 
de-prioritise so-called production. | 
It is to see how these two terrains | 
interact, how they confiict and how 


they reproduce each other. 


Hence it és fundamental to the processes 
that reproduce capitalism on a global! scale. 
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Equally, there is much about how reproductive labour is organized 
that needs to be radically transformed. Some of it even refused. 
But how do we decommodify our reproduction 

without pushing that work back into the 

reaim of naturalised domestic work? 
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This presents a problem. Because who wants the work of 
meking and remaking peopie to be abolished? And would 

we want it to be fully automated, or performed by robots 

or machines? Where would the work of reproduction 

take place in that case? Instead of techno fixes contributing 

to the devaluing of reproduction by constantly seeking ways to 
minimise the work involved in it. 


The task is to radically reorganise the work, to revalve it, 
to bring it to the centre of our lives and struggles. 


To identify all thar is wrong with the currently 
existing reproduction as much as it is To leave capitalisen behind, we need an exit strategy that 
to reclaim all that is necessary. ; pays as much as attention to the historical hievarchies of how 
Reclaim our imagination! t wage and gender hove been produced 


And fight every inch of the 
possessive individualist 
narratives of power and successs 
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but also to the systems of power and exploitation 
that have produced the urban and the rural built of 
colonialiom and slavery everywhere, As well as the 
construction of the ecological word as 3 resource to 
plunder and exploit, as if it could be managed 
sepavately frorn human life. But crucially, we must 
understand how the oppression af wamen has 
hestorically served the organizabon of capitatism, 
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To pay attention to all those things we noed to bring 
reproduction to centre stage, Because there be gofdin =} 
then hills, Quite litevally, in that the wealth of human 
society is not a collection of cornmodities 
t just appowers sc, In fact, it a labour power, our 
interactions and activities with the world around us 
that produces the immense wealth of the world 
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Let's seize the means of reproduction! Ps = : 
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A LATE DIVERSION 


dal 'va:f(9)n,di-/ 


noun 


1. the action of turning something aside from its 


course. 


2. an activity that diverts the mind from tedious or 
serious concerns; a recreation or pastime. 


In the late nineteenth century, lists of questions were 

a popular diversion designed to discover new things 
about old friends. Apparently, when Marcel Proust 

was 14 years old, his friend Antoinette asked him a list 

of 35 questions, of which the following 15 are our current 


favourites. 


Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 


Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak maintains a relentless schedule of talks 
and interventions. Recently she has lectured on W.E.B. du Bois 

and the general strike. She was awarded the 2012 Kyoto Prize in 
recognition of her contribution to Arts and Philosophy and holds 


the distinguished post of University Professor in the Humanities at 
Columbia University. Her book An Aesthetic Education in the Era of 
Globalization (2012)—with essays on Marx, Tagore, Gramsci, Hall— 


is important for offering the ‘patient non-coercive rearrangement 
of desire’ as a model for teaching, with the view to facilitate a 
revolutionary transformation where people will want to collectively 


arrange for ‘the upkeep of others’. 


Your favourite virtue 
patience and courage 


Your chief characteristic 
talkativeness 


What you appreciate the most in 
your friends? 
understanding 


Your main fault 
anger 


Your favourite occupation 
writing 


Your idea of happiness 
good health and memory 


Your idea of misery 
physical dependence 


If not yourself, who would you 
be? 
Genghis Khan or Kamehameha 


Where would you like to live? 
New York 


Your favourite colour 
purple 


Your favourite authors 
Adrienne Rich 


Your favourite heroes in fiction 
James Bond 


Your heroes in real life 
Sivani Chakravorty 


What characters in world history 
do you most dislike? 
Winston Churchill 


Your heroes in world history 
Karl Marx 


Your favourite food and drink 
fried cauliflower, bitter lemon 


What | hate the most 
faith base 


How | wish to die 
quickly 


What is your present state of 
mind? 
stressed 


For what fault have you most 
toleration? 
misdirected proactiveness 


Your favourite motto 
from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his need 
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